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FREE,  WHITE,  AND  TWENTY-ONE 

R.  MAX  GOEPP,  JR. 


YOUTH  has  the  world  by  the  tail. 
The  reverence  formerly  due  to 
gray  hairs,  and  the  homage  which 
age  formerly  exacted,  have  now  been 
overthrown  in  favor  of  a wholesale,  and 
slightly  fatuous,  adherence  to  the  cult  of 
youth.  Everyone  wants  to  be  carefree, 
to  be  goatish,  and  to  ape  closely  the  ways 
of  the  younger  generation.  There  is  noth- 
ing entirely  new  in  all  this,  but  hereto- 
fore such  attempts  have  been  confined  to 
a few  fanatics,  like  King  David  and  that 
hardy  perennial,  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  now 
the  quest  is  openly  pursued  in  the  best 
circles.  Even  the  envious  croakings  of 
the  ancients  whose  words  are  no  longer 
heeded  when  they  prate  of  a frivolous 
and  sinful  rising  generation,  are  now 
downed  completely  by  the  triumphal 
chaunts  of  youth’s  ever-ready  apologists. 
The  phrases  “good  old”  and  "time-hon- 
ored,” have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  many 
quarters,  being  replaced  by  “modern,” 
“scientific,”  “smart,”  and  “youthful.” 
There  is  scant  respect  for  anything  two 


hundred  years  old  except  the  Constitu- 
tion and  antique  furniture,  both  of  which 
have  suffered  a deal  of  tinkering  in  their 
time.  For  the  prizes  of  life  are  not  being 
bestowed  on  the  old,  and  for  once  they 
realize  it. 

If  you  should  doubt  this  proposition, 
then  consult  the  truest  index  to  contem- 
porary life  to  be  found,  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  current  periodicals,  and  be 
convinced  of  error.  There  you  will  find 
that  youth  sets  the  pace  in  fashions  in 
what  shall  be  worn,  smoked,  or  driven, 
and  that  age  tries  to  keep  up  with  this 
pace.  What  the  well-dressed  college  men 
wear  becomes  the  style,  the  mode  in  coif- 
fures is  still  the  flapper  bob,  and  corsets, 
the  bulwark  of  backsliding  forty-year 
olds,  have  been  relegated  to  innocuous 
desueteude,  to  be  replaced  by  dieting  and 
golf,  for  the  youthful  figure,  even  though 
it  have  curves,  must  be  preserved,  not 
manufactured.  Cigarettes  are  sold  almost 
exclusively  on  their  training-table  values, 
thus  tacitly  assuming  a nation  of  young 


athletes.  The  sport  coupe,  with  the  rum- 
ble seat,  demanding  as  it  does  a Spartan 
constitution  and  double  joints  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  and  occupancy  thereof, 
is  the  popular  model,  so  that  old  bones 
must  freeze  and  rattle,  if  they  would  fol- 
low their  leaders.  Melodrama,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  cruder  aspects  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  both  the  preoccu- 
pations of  adolescent  intelligence,  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  theatre.  And  the  char- 
acteristic American  humor  is  now  col- 
legiate wit. 

But,  the  opposition  will  counter,  these 
are  decidedly  the  more  trivial  aspects  of 
life.  Granted  that  the  more  foolish  of 
us  would  all  appear  in  the  world  as  less 
than  thirty,  what  of  the  great  fields  of 
human  achievement;  science,  scholarship, 
art,  industry,  engineering,  sports,  politics, 
and  religion?  Youth  is  certainly  not  at 
the  top  there,  rather,  age  holds  the 
heights  against  the  besiegers.  The  ob- 
vious reply  to  this  is  that  most  men  would 
willingly  barter  their  worldly  goods  and 
honors  for  a second  chance  at  life.  Since 
there  is  no  way  of  putting  this  to  the 
test,  let  us  proceed  with  the  above  argu- 
ments. What  has  been  said  of  age  hold- 
ing the  heights  is  true,  quite  true,  but 
then  youth  has  something  better  than 
static  achievement.  It  rejoices,  like  a 
strong  man  about  to  run  a race,  in  op- 
portunity for  building  up  fortunes,  and 
for  acquiring  future  glories.  All  it  asks 
is  a chance  to  prove  its  strength. 

Now  it  has  the  chance.  For  age  has 
found  that  it  cannot  do  without  the  ser- 
vices of  trained  young  men,  and  rather 
than  lose  its  power,  has  seen  fit  to  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a pathway  for  the 
coming  generations.  So  that,  he  who 
would  win  to  the  heights  need  not  waste 
his  strength  in  rising  from  the  ruck,  but 
can  save  it  for  use  against  his  equals. 

Consider  what  is  open  to  the  young 


man  of  ambition,  not  in  one  field,  but 
everywhere.  If  scholarship  is  his  forte,  or 
if  he  plans  to  enter  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  then  the  track  is  already 
marked  out  for  him.  Any  display  of  en- 
ergy above  the  ordinary  in  his  studies 
will  win  him  a college  scholarship,  if  he 
needs  it,  and  later  the  fellowship,  or  as- 
sistantships  for  the  mandatory  advanced 
degrees.  Science,  in  particular,  lavishes 
gifts  on  many  who  work  in  her  name,  for 
there  is  much  hack  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  cheapest  method  is  to  give  a man  a 
degree  for  doing  it,  instead  of  paying 
him  in  cash.  In  medicine  and  law,  while 
the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  are  not 
as  favorable  as  in  science,  they  are  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  Time  was  when 
the  law  graduate  payed  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  a legal  firm  to  get  exper- 
ience, now  he  receives  at  least  a modest 
salary.  As  for  the  more  tangible  turns 
from  these  two  professions,  they  far  out- 
strip science  in  this  respect,  since  there 
is  no  present  indication  that  the  cost  of 
treatment  and  the  fees  of  specialists  are 
diminishing,  while  the  flexibility  of  our 
judicial  codes  and  corporation  practice 
give  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
whatever  powers  a man  may  have. 

To  the  graduate  engineer  entering  in- 
dustry, the  new  loop  courses  set  up  by 
many  concerns  give  what  was  formerly 
obtained  only  by  costly  and  painful  ex- 
perience, the  finding  of  the  proper  job 
for  the  right  man.  Here  six  months  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  did  five  years  in  ear- 
lier times. 

Scholarships  and  prizes  for  artists  are 
no  scarcer  than  those  given  for  ability  in 
other  fields.  Starving  in  garrets  is  no 
longer  practiced,  nor  even  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  true  art. 
The  patrons  of  art  are  no  longer  princes, 
but  their  lineal  descendants,  captains  of 
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industry,  and  their  high-powered  adver- 
tisements. No  capable  draughtsman  or 
sculptor  is  without  lucrative  employment, 
and  if  any  have  qualms  concerning  the 
prostitution  of  their  art,  let  them  remem- 
ber that  Holbein  did  first-class  work  for 
anyone  who  had  the  price,  regardless  of 
its  nature.  For  the  earnest  young  musi- 
cian, who  scorns  jazz  orchestras,  and 
whose  successful  launching  in  a concert 
career  formerly  required  an  expensive 
concert  provided  by  his  backers,  there  is 
now  the  radio  “audition,”  much  less  ex- 
pensive, and  already  bidding  fair  to  be- 
come a recognized  vehicle  for  the  debut. 

However,  artistic  ability  or  intellectual 
gifts  are  not,  it  so  happens,  the  sole  vir- 
tues of  youth.  In  fact,  according  to  Ca- 
bell, “intelligence  in  the  young  is  bad  for 
the  hair  and  muddlies  the  complexion.” 
To  such  as  do  not  thirst  after  the  things 
of  the  mind,  who  have  no  taste  for  bus- 
iness, and  who  happen  to  rejoice  in  a 
good  physique,  the  whole  broad  realm  of 
sport  opens.  Here  is  the  field  of  honor, 
the  great  national  amphitheatre  where 
heroes  are  tested.  The  first-rate  athlete, 
thanks  to  the  avid  sporting  public  and  a 
vociferous  press,  is  assured  of  national  or 
international  fame  if  an  amateur,  and  a 
very  fair  living  into  the  bargain,  if  a pro- 
fesional.  Here  the  leaders  are  young,  and 
one,  the  well  known  bibliophile,  has  won 
almost  all  the  world  has  to  give,  fame, 
love,  and  fortune.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  murder  has  been  done  to  get 
the  perpetrators  into  the  front  page,  it  is 
evident  that  the  athlete  is  indeed  the 
darling  of  the  gods,  gallery,  of  course, 
but  quite  a few  hardy  spirits  there  be  who 
will  have  nothing  but  the  zest  of  pure 
adventuring.  The  latter  is  now  to  be 
found  principally  in  bootlegging,  Chicago, 
aviation,  and  exploration,  and  the  last 
two  are  practically  synonymous.  The 
pages  of  the  Sunday  supplements  are  the 
faithful  chroniclers  of  their  deeds  of  val- 


or, and  every  member  of  an  expedition 
can  reasonably  hope  to  pose,  in  his  time, 
beside  the  ten-foot  tiger,  the  igloo  five 
degrees  from  the  Pole,  or  the  first  plane 
to  conquer  the  barren  wastes  of  Siberia. 
The  mention  of  a few  names,  of  one,  is 
sufficient  to  clinch  the  argument,  for 
Lindbergh  cannot,  with  any  fairness,  be 
described  as  decrepit. 

The  exigencies  of  space  preclude  a de- 
tailed discussion  of  business,  politics,  and 
the  ministry.  Of  these  the  first,  since  it 
has  taken  to  itself  engineering  and  sci- 
ence, and  has  learned  how  to  aplpy  more 
exact  methods  of  dealing  with  its  mater- 
ials, business  has  now  many  of  the  most 
able  men  of  the  country  enrolled  under 
its  aegis.  And  it  is  the  restless,  progres- 
sive force  of  young  men,  thronging  into 
industry,  which  has  brought  this  about. 
The  other  two  fields  cannot,  it  seems, 
make  the  same  boast. 

Yes,  the  scene  is  quite  rosy,  and  the 
prospect  is  a delight.  But  are  there  no 
discordant  notes?  Certainly,  or  the  tale 
would  not  be  human.  Youth,  though  it 
may  and  does  fare  gloriously  everywhere 
else,  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  have  a career  and  marry  early. 
Thanks  to  the  ordering  of  the  civilized 
world,  (largely  by  the  staid  citizenry  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts),  this  combination, 
particularly  for  the  professional  man, 
without  independent  means,  is  next  to  im- 
possible. He  can  get  beauty,  and  he  can 
get  love,  without  paying  for  either.  And 
he  generally  does.  But  the  inescapable 
fact  remains  that  the  only  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  latter  is  the  conventional  mar- 
riage, and  attempts  at  a drastic  evasion 
of  the  conventions  relating  to  this,  how- 
ever well-intentioned,  invariably  fall  foul 
of  the  snags  of  immovable  social  preju- 
dices. In  Russian,  they  order  the  affair 
differently,  but  western  Europe  has  not 
passed  through  a revolution,  and  mar- 
riage relations  based  mainly  on  the  ques- 


tion  of  rent,  where  two  can  live  more 
cheaply  than  one,  such  as  obtain  under 
the  Soviet  regime,  are  not  quite  work- 
able at  present  in  our  civilization.  So 
that,  all  the  noble  efforts  of  Judge  Lind- 
sey to  the  contrary,  youth  still  has  one 
obstacle  in  its  path  distinctly  worthy  of 
its  mettle. 

What  do  the  oldesters  have,  then,  that 
youth  has  not?  Well,  they  have  the 
power,  they  are  the  ones,  in  the  last 
analysis,  who  vote  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions, who  finance  elections,  who  deter- 
mine national  policies,  and  who  are,  in 
short,  largely  responsible  for  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  will  be.  But  a dispassionate 


view  of  the  world  as  it  is  would  not,  I 
believe,  lead  us  to  give  these  gentry  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks,  even  though  they 
have  done  their  best.  It  is  rather  dis- 
turbing to  consider  that  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  has  so  far  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  less  than  one 
war  in  every  generation,  wars  in  which 
the  cream  of  the  youth  gets  the  dubious 
glory  of  a soldier’s  grave,  and  the  finan- 
ciers whatever  profits  accrue.  No,  the 
powers  that  be  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  as  yet,  but  they  are  on  the 
right  track.  They  have  given  almost 
boundless  opportunities  to  youth. 


HEREAFTER 

Somehow  it  seems,  I must  confess, 
That  ending  all  in  nothingness 
Would  be  an  anticlimax,  more  or  less, 
To  such  a Spirit  that  could  be 
So  clever  as  to  think  up  me! 


WHAT  IS  THE  COLLEGE  FOR? 

By  Dean  C.  M.  McConn 

The  following  article  comprises  a considerable  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Dean  Mc- 
Conn s recent  book  called  College  or  Kindergarten?  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  such 
questions  as,  Who  ought  to  go  to  a Real  College?  What  should  be  taught?  How  should 
they  live?  Coeducation?  How  about  “Activities”?  Athletics?  Who  ought  to  be  professors? 
Who  ought  to  rule  the  college? 


And  so  we  come  again  to  the  question, 
What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Let  me  as- 
sume for  the  moment  that  the  reader  is 
prepared  to  grant  the  correctness  of  my 
analysis — to  concede  that  the  community 
does  hold  these  three  differing  social  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  college;  that 
all  three  purposes  are,  in  varying  degrees 
perhaps,  valid  and  worthy;  and  that  all 
three  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  col- 
lege. What  of  it?  This  conclusion 
seems  to  leave  us  precisely  in  the  status 
quo. 

On  the  contrary,  I should  answer,  this 
discrimination  of  the  three  widely  diver- 
gent purposes  which  the  college  is  now 
trying  to  serve  lays  bare,  for  the  first  time, 
the  root  of  practically  all  the  difficulties 
and  errors  from  which  the  college  of  to- 
day is  suffering.  Nearly  all  our  troubles 
go  back  to  the  fact  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing with  one  and  the  same  faculty,  with 
one  and  the  same  set  of  requirements,  ^ 
standards,  and  methods,  with  the  same^ 
kind  of  discipline,  to  serve  three  groups 
of  students  whose  objects  and  needs  are 
so  different  as  to  be  incompatible. 

We  press  toward  three  goals  set  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  If  we  progress  a little 
towards  one  of  them,  we  are  by  so  much 
more  distant  from  the  other  two,  and 
are  presently  forced  to  run  (or  creep) 
back.  Hence  the  pitiable  hesitations  and 
shilly-shallyings  which  our  faculties  con- 
stantly exhibit;  and  hence  the  justifiable 
dissatisfaction  of  all  three  groups  of  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents,  with  what  they 
are  getting. 


I said  that  the  three  objects  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  be  incompatible. 

This  fact  is  most  strikingly  exhibited, 
perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  super- 
kindergarten group.  These  charming 
young  men  and  women  are  by  definition 
not  highbrows.  They  are  merely  nice 
normal  persons — quite  as  able  in  every 
way  as  “the  man  in  the  street”;  in  fact, 
distinctly  more  able  than  that,  on  the 
average.  But  they  lack  the  really  super- 
ior mentality  needed  for  the  adequate 
mastery  of  any  of  the  learned  or  technical 
professions;  and  certainly  they  have  no 
such  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  things 
of  the  mind  for  their  own  sake  as  is  funda- 
mental to  the  culture  purpose  (if  culture 
be  assumed  to  mean,  really,  something 
more  than  merely  ornamental  accom- 
plishments). Accordingly,  their  presence 
in  the  college  tends  to  drag  down  the 
standards. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  should  not 
happen,  that  all  those  who  cannot  meet 
an  ideally  rigorous  requirement  should 
simply  be  “flunked  out.”  But  that  would 
be  too  inhumane;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
this  group  with  us  at  all,  it  is  unjust.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  a good  deal  of  “flunk- 
ing out”  is  done,  but  not  consistently; 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  consistent- 
ly anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
quirements are  insensibly  lowered,  the 
intellectual  pace  is  slackened,  the  meth- 
ods are  adapted,  in  part,  to  the  needs  of 
this  element.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
general  discipline  of  the  institution  is 
made  more  strict  and  paternalistic  than 
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is  helpful  for  the  other  groups;  because 
this  superkindergarten  crowd  must  have 
a considerable  measure  of  compulsion  and 
surveillance  if  they  are  to  do  any  intel- 
lectual work  at  all. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
worst  is  that  this  group,  with  their  fine 
clothes,  their  motor  cars,  their  luxurious 
fraternity  houses,  their  expensive  scale  of 
living  in  general,  come  to  dominate  the 
entire  student  body;  just  as  the  cor- 
responding group  outside  the  college,  by 
similar  methods  of  pecuniary  display, 
dominate  mature  society.  In  other 
words,  the  superkindergarten  group  set 
the  social  tone,  and  presently  the  intel- 
lectual tone,  of  the  whole  college. 

Inevitably  this  group  develop  a defen- 
sive contempt  for  that  severe  intellectual 
labor  of  which  they  themselves  are  incap- 
able. This  defensive  contempt  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  idea  that  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  really  eligible  persons  towards 
books  and  learning  is  an  insouciant 
neglect.  It  gives  birth  to  such  phrases  as 
greasy  grind,  to  brand  any  one  who  be- 
trays genuine  zeal  for  knowledge;  to  such 
slogans  as  the  gentleman's  grade,  imply- 
ing clearly  enough  that  it  is  socially  in- 
correct to  do  more  work  in  any  course 
than  is  necessary  to  get  by — to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements. 

All  this  does  not  matter  in  itself  or  for 
the  superkindergarten  group;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  bad  for  the  other  two  groups. 
Many  young  men  and  women  with  plenty 
of  ability,  with  a natural  aptitude  for  in- 
tellectual endeavor,  fully  capable  of  be- 
ing fired  with  a genuine  professional  en- 
thusiasm or  with  a genuine  cultural  en- 
thusiasm, have  all  such  sentiments  damp- 
ened and  quenched  by  the  prevailing 
social  disapprobation.  And  most  of  those 
few  who  are  stiff-necked  enough,  men- 
tally and  morally,  to  defy  the  general 
scorn  and  cling  to  their  intellectual  inter- 
ests are  forced  into  an  unhealthy  apolo- 


getic, defensive  attitude,  on  behalf  of  the 
very  thing  which  is  most  to  their  credit 
and  most  useful  to  their  purposes. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  our  general 
society  outside  the  college  a similar  atti- 
tude of  contempt  for  intellectual  pursuits 
and  enthusiasms  should  prevail — the  atti- 
tude which  has  made  the  terms  highbrow 
and  intelligentsia  into  epithets  of  scorn. 
Such  an  attitude  is  natural  and  probably 
healthy  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority, 
being  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
their  self-respect.  But  there  ought  to  be, 
even  in  America,  one  place,  namely,  the 
college — or  some  colleges — where  the 
things  of  the  mind  can  come  into  their 
own,  can  be  cherished  and  applauded, 
can  escape,  for  a little  while,  from  the 
necessity  of  concealment  or  apology.  The 
presence  of  the  superkindergarten  group 
has  destroyed  this  last  refuge. 

But  it  must  be  noted,  also — if  we  are 
to  be  fair  all  around, — that  the  super- 
kindergartners,  while  they  do  immeasur- 
able harm  to  the  other  two  groups,  re- 
ceive considerable  damage  in  return.  I 
said  above  that  the  standard,  methods, 
and  discipline  are  adapted  in  part  to  the 
capacity  of  the  superkindergarten  group. 
But  only  in  part.  The  faculty  feel  not 
only  the  downward  drag  of  the  super- 
kindergartners,  but  also  the  upward  pull 
of  the  gifted  students,  of  whom  they  still 
have  an  appreciable  number  in  their 
classes.  The  faculty  themselves,  more- 
over, are  drawn  chiefly — many  slurs  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — from  this 
gifted  element,  so  that  their  sympathies 
are  all  with  the  professional  and  cultural 
purposes.  Few  professors,  in  fact,  can 
be  brought  to  understand  the  real  pur- 
pose and  needs  of  the  superkindergarten 
group.  Consequently,  they  are  forever 
nagging  them;  interfering  with  their 
healthful  games  and  other  normal  occupa- 
tions; harassing  them  with  requirements 
and  checking  them  up  by  standards 


which,  for  this  group,  are  not  merely  ir- 
relevant but  positively  misjudged  and 
harmful.  They  even,  in  many  instances, 
“flunk  them  out” — which  is  obviously  no 
way  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing care  of  them. 

The  other  two  purposes — professional 
and  cultural — are  not  so  profoundly  in- 
imical to  each  other  as  the  superkinder- 
garten purpose  is  to  them  and  they  to  it; 
but  they  too  clash  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  professinal  group  have  a very 
definite  utilitarian  motive,  from  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  distracted;  they  must 
follow  a rigidly  prescribed  course  of 
study,  dictated  by  the  requirements  of 
their  profession;  and  they  must  be  put 
through  this  curriculum  at  a fairly  inten- 
sive pace.  The  cultural  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  more  indefinite  and 
mainly  non-utilitarian  objects,  from  which 
they  in  turn  ought  not  to  be  distracted; 
they  must  have  large  freedom  of  election ; 
and  they  need  above  everything  a con- 
siderable margin  for  discursive  leisure. 
When  you  have  the  two  groups  together, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  these  vital 
differences  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents or  even  of  the  faculty.  In  certain 
subjects  the  two  groups  are  sure  to  be  put 
into  the  same  classes — from  practical  con- 
siderations of  economy, — and  in  these 
classes  the  needed  differentiation  of  ob- 
jectives and  methods  becomes  impossi- 
ble. 

Moreover,  the  faculty  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  divided  between  professors 
who  feel  principally  the  cultural  purpose 
and  others  who  lean  strongly  towards 
the  professional  purpose  of  the  college, 
and  these  two  clans  are  forever  at  cross 
purposes. 

The  culturally  minded  professors  are 
always  tryig  to  “liberalize”  the  profes- 
sional courses.  They  are  earnest,  for  ex- 
ample, to  offer  some  morsels  of  culture 


to  the  chemists,  by  requiring  the  latter  to 
take  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  in  the 
sophomore  year  and  Appreciation  of  Art 
as  seniors.  Such  efforts,  in  their  present 
form,  are  merely  anoying  and  wasteful. 
If  a chemistry  student  has  not  acquired 
general  culture  before  he  enters  upon  his 
chemistry  course,  he  must  either  do  with- 
out it,  or  get  it  afterwards,  through  his 
private  reading  and  other  contacts,  as 
many  professional  men  do.  But  while  he 
is  a chemistry  student  he  should  study — 
chemistry;  should  live  chemistry,  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  chemistry,  so  as  to  be- 
come supersaturated  with  the  subject 
matter,  methods,  and  spirit  of  that  pro- 
fession— just  as  the  medics  do  in  a medi- 
cal school,  or  the  law  students  in  a law 
school.  You  do  not  offer  them  any 
Shelley  and  Keats  or  any  Renaissance 
madonnas!)  The  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessional students  react  properly  enough 
to  such  courses  by  scorning  them  and  giv- 
ing them  as  little  attention  as  possible; 
but  even  so  there  is  some  distraction  and 
loss  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  professors 
who  have  the  professional  purpose  at 
heart  interfere  somewhat  with  the  cultural 
group.  They  tend  to  adopt  a supercili- 
ous attitude  towards  what  seems  to  them 
the  dilettantism  of  subject  matter  and 
method  in  the  cultural  curriculum,  and 
constantly  throw  their  weight  in  favor  of 
“stiffer  courses,”  more  science  and  math- 
ematics for  all,  more  numerous  and 
stricter  prescriptions,  and  more  mechan- 
ical methods — all  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  We  should 
have,  not  one  college,  in  which  we  dis- 
tractedly attempt  to  serve  three  incom- 
patible purposes,  but  three  colleges.  Or 
rather  the  professional  curricula — in 
chemistry,  journalism,  education,  home 
economics,  and  the  like, — which  clutter 
up  many  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  large  universities,  should  be 
gently-but-firmly  removed  from  the  col- 
lege, and  taken  care  of — to  their  own 
great  advantage — in  separate  professional 
schools,  like  those  of  medicine  and  law. 
And  then  the  college  proper,  i.e.,  the 
nonprofessional  school,  should  be  divided 
into  two  colleges,  one  for  the  superkind- 
ergartners  and  one  for  the  cultural 
group. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  sugges- 
tion of  a new  type  of  college,  to  be  de- 
voted explicitly  and  single-mindedly  to 
the  superkindergartners,  is  intended  to  be 
humorous.  1 am  absolutely  in  earnest. 
I have  shown,  I trust,  how  serious  the 
need  for  such  an  institution  is.  And 
there  are  a number  of  colleges  in  this 
counry  which  have,  in  fact,  been  evolv- 
ing rapidly  in  this  direction,  and  could 
make  a stupendous  success  if  they  would 
only  recognize  their  manifest-destiny, 
clarify  their  purposes,  and  adapt  their 
standards,  curricula,  methods,  and  dis- 
cipline accordingly. 

Since  the  term  superkindergarten  may 
seem  to  be  invidious — though  intended 
to  be  only  accurately  descriptive, — let 
me  call  this  type  of  institution  the  Gentle- 
man’s College;  the  word  gentleman  be- 
ing used,  of  course,  in  its  pecuniary  im- 
plications— which  after  all  have  always 
constituted,  and  probably  always  will  con- 
stitute, the  fundamental  significance  of 
the  term. 

The  ideal  Gentleman’s  College  should 
be  situated  in  a rural  community  at  some 
distance  from  the  large  cities.  Its 
campus  should  be  attractively  landscaped 
and  its  buildings  Collegiate  Gothic, 
tastefully  draped  with  ivy,  and  displaying 
plenty  of  marble  and  bronze  and  carved 
wood  and  leaded  glass.  It  should,  of 
course,  have  ample  stadia  and  gymnasi- 
ums and  a lavish  equipment  of  playing 
fields  for  every  kind  of  sport;  together 
with  handsome  dormitories  and  a series 


of  club  buildings  to  furnish  numerous 
social  centers,  with  facilities  for  all  im- 
aginable kinds  of  “activities.”  For  it  is 
my  mature,  considered  conviction  that 
athletic  sports  and  other  “activities" 
should  constitute  the  essential  core  of  the 
curriculum  and  discipline  of  such  a col- 
lege. (For  an  extended  defense  of  this 
position  on  fundamental  grounds  of  edu- 
cational theory,  with  additional  evidence 
drawn  from  current  practice,  please  see 
the  later  chapter  entitled  How  About 
Activities  ? ) 

The  faculty  and  administrative  officers 
of  a Gentleman’s  College  should  be 
selected  with  great  care;  the  primary 
qualification  being  real  sympathy  with 
the  type  of  young  men  to  be  taken  charge 
of,  and  a genuine  interest  in  their  sports 
and  other  recreations.  In  other  words, 
the  professors,  deans,  and  other  officers 
should  themselves  be,  first  of  all,  gentle- 
men, in  the  same  sense  as  their  students; 
thoroughly  educated  and  accomplished 
gentlemen;  but  not  persons  warped  from 
normality  by  the  excessive  intellectualism 
which  characterizes  so  many  college 
teachers.  Some  of  these  gentlemanly 
professors  and  deans  would  doubtless  be 
scholars  as  well,  particularly  in  the  more 
ornamental  branches  of  learning;  but  the 
mere  scholar  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 
The  type  needed  is  the  same  type  that 
renders  such  splendid  service  in  the  more 
expensive  private  secondary  schools. 
Such  men  could  do  this  job  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  average  faculty  of  the  exist- 
ing colleges. 

The  curriculum  should  include  a some- 
what rigid  course  in  the  mechanical  es- 
sentials of  English  composition;  for  the 
young  people  in  question  must  become 
reputably  literate.  It  should  include  also 
the  modern  foreign  languages,  and  lecture 
courses  in  English  literature  and  foreign 
literatures,  in  the  social  sciences,  in  phil- 

(Continued  on  Page  4 1 ) 
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LEHIGH  WRESTLING— A TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIDAN 

BY  JOHN  M.  BLACKMAR 


WRESTLING  is  an  avocation  at  Le- 
high— an  amusement  everyone 
enjoys.  For  Lehigh  is  noted  for 
producing  winning  mat  teams.  There  is 
perhaps  no  thing  a human  desires  more 
than  achievement,  and  college  sporting 
fans  crave  their  victories.  No  wonder 
then  that  Taylor  Gym  cannot  accommo- 
date the  enthusiastic  students,  faculty  and 
townspeople  who  get  highly  satisfactory 
psychical  solution  watching  aggressive 
Brown  and  White  grapplers  perform.  No 
wonder  then  that  Lehigh,  unlike  most 
other  colleges,  recognizes  wrestling  as  a 
major  sport.  Statistics  are  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  this  merited  recognition.  For 
the  figures  delineate  success  in  a large  de- 
gree. 

Back  of  it  all,  the  integral  part  of  this 
cherished  tradition,  is  an  unpretentious  di- 
minutive Scot — William  Sheridan.  What 
wrestling  is  at  Lehigh  is  wholly  a reflec- 
tion of  the  personality  of  this  one  man. 
It  is  he  alone  who  has  elevated  Lehigh 
to  her  commanding  position  in  the  inter- 
collegiate wrestling  game.  And  it  is  he, 
a professional  coach,  but  not  of  the  type 
at  whom  denunciatory  public  opinion  is 
always  directed,  who  has  simultaneously 
broadcast  “Lehigh’’  as  a synonym  for  all 
that  is  upright  and  clean  and  manly — for 
sportsmanship.  “Billy,”  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  to  everyone  on  South 
Mountain  and  to  hundreds  of  Bethlehem- 
ites,  may  be  a Scotchman,  but  he  is  a Scot 
who  has  given  and  given  abundantly  of 
his  life  to  a fuller  realization  of  that 
“Greater  Lehigh.”  Nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  marks  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  wrestling  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport  at  Lehigh,  and  1929  also  marks  the 
eighteenth  year  with  Sheridan  at  the  helm. 
So  the  accumulating  tradition  which  in- 
evitably accompanies  the  growth  of  the 


sport  can  all  be  associated  with  Billy. 

It  was  not  until  November  1908  that 
any  organized  effort  to  introduce  the  ear- 
liest favorite  pastime  of  the  Greeks  was 
made.  In  that  year,  a junior,  James  C. 
Gorman  ’ 1 0,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
formation  of  the  now  defunct  Lehigh 
University  Wrestling  Association  which 
included  twenty-nine  members.  The  1909 
football  captain,  Lloyd  B.  Treat  10,  was 
vice  president,  Frederick  H.  Sasscer  I 0,  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, secretary-treasurer,  and  Roy  V. 
Whitman  ’ll,  the  first  manager.  The 
first  call  for  candidates  was  issued  that 
fall,  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  the 
necessary  mat.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  March  1 909,  the  first  tour- 
nament was  sponsored  with  insignificant 
results. 

Those  interested  thereafter  raised  a 
fund  to  engage  a coach,  who  came  at  the 
close  of  the  1909  football  season.  He  was 
Frank  Lynch,  present  assistant  wrestling 
coach  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Two  meets  were  secured  for  that 
inaugural  campaign  in  1910,  and  although 
the  debutante  in  college  wrestling  circles 
lost  both,  she  showed  signs  that  she  would 
be  at  home  in  select  society  within  a few 
years.  Two  of  the  oldest  patriarchs  of 
the  mat  sport  in  America,  Cornell  and 
Navy,  won  5-2  decisions  over  Lehigh’s 
pioneer  varsity  septet.  Gorman,  a 1 58- 
pounder,  was  elected  captain  of  that  team 
and  has  the  additional  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  win  a bout  for  his  college.  He 
earned  a decision  over  Embleton  of  Cor- 
nell “because  of  aggressiveness”  at  Ithaca 
February  1 2,  1 9 1 0.  H.  P.  Cox’ll,  the 
heavyweight,  scored  the  other  point  and 
the  first  fall  by  pinning  Donnehan  in 
eight  and  one  half  minutes  with  a bar  and 
chancery  hold.  Both  Cox  and  I.  A.  St. 
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John  10,  won  decisions  against  the  Sail- 
ors “on  work  and  form,”  according  to  an 
old  Brown  and  White.  In  other  divisions 
were  G.  A.  Saeger,  ex-’ 1 2,  1 15  pounds; 
T.  R.  Davies  ’ll,  and  R.  H.  Woods  10, 

1 35  pounds;  T.  J.  Cook  ’ 1 3,  and  R.  Butz 
10,  145  pounds.  A participating  man- 
ager, W.  W.  Davies  10,  was  St.  John’s 
understudy,  and  L.  D.  Hess  ’ 1 2,  was  sub- 
stitute for  Captain  Gorman. 

So  popular  had  the  sport  become  at  the 
South  Bethlehem  school  in  just  one  short 
year  that  the  Athletic  Committee,  which 
controlled  Lehigh  sports  before  the  days 
of  a Graduate  Manager  and  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Athletics,  decided  to  recognize 
it  as  a minor  sport  for  a year,  its  con- 
tinuance to  depend  on  the  success  at- 
tained during  Lynch’s  second  season. 
Wrestling’s  future  at  Lehigh  was  assured 
in  1911  when  the  team  broke  even  in  four 
meets  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  winning 
a majority  because  Cornell  forfeited  a re- 
turn engagement  after  having  beaten  Le- 
high 7-1.  Penn  State  was  victor  5-2  in 
the  season’s  inaugural.  Then  the  arch  ri- 
vals, Lehigh  and  Lafayette,  which  have 
met  in  the  mat  game  but  five  times,  came 
to  grips  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  home  grap- 
plers  set  the  precedent  which  has  never 
been  broken — by  winning  3-2.  Four  days 
later  Princeton  was  likewise  outpointed 
3-2,  and  Princeton  two  weeks  after  that 
won  the  intercollegiate  championship. 
Tom  Davies,  the  lightweight  from  the  year 
before  and  a member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  was 
captain;  St.  John  and  Cox  were  also 
again  regulars. 

June  1911  is  significant  in  Lehigh  his- 
tory as  the  date  of  Billy  Sheridan’s  ad- 
vent. Strangely  he  did  not  come  pri- 
marily to  supervise  wrestling.  A foot- 
ball trainer  was  needed,  so  “Bosey”  Reit- 
er and  Professor  Winter  L.  Wilson  ’88, 
got  in  touch  with  the  famous  Mike  Mur- 
phy at  Penn,  who  highly  recommended 
Billy. 


Sheridan  at  the  time  was  Penn’s 
wrestling  coach.  He  had  obtained  his 
position  through  an  odd  coincidence, 
worth  relating  in  any  historical  treatise 
such  as  this  which  is  so  largely  an  ac- 
count of  his  efforts.  In  Philadelphia 
without  work,  Billy’s  attention  and  in- 
terest were  arrested  by  a newspaper  no- 
tice about  Penn’s  wrestling  practice  ses- 
sions. Out  of  curiosity  and  love  for  the 
game  he  made  his  way  to  Weightman 
Hall.  While  watching  the  grapplers,  he 
detected  a dangerous  application  of  the 
hammer  lock.  Spontaneously  he  inter- 
vened, but  met  with  rebuff:  “What  do 
you  know  about  wrestling?”  “I’ll  show 
you,”  replied  Billy,  fully  aroused.  He 
retired,  put  on  an  outfit,  and  proceeded 
to  show  the  collegians  that  he  did  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  One  of  the 
men  he  threw  was  the  captain  who  hap- 
pened to  be  intercollegiate  champion. 
Immediately,  though  it  was  mid-season, 
the  Red  and  Blue  mentor  was  fired,  and 
Sheridan  asked  to  continue  in  his  stead! 

That  Billy  knew  his  breaks  and  holds 
there  is  no  doubt.  For  prior  to  coming 
to  America  he  had  been  a wrestler  of 
championship  calibre  for  seven  years. 
Back  in  the  old  country  in  the  five-year 
span  from  1904  through  1908,  Billy  held 
the  Scottish  amateur  featherweight  and 
lightweight  titles  simultaneously.  He  had 
“cleaned  up”  in  amateur  tournament, 
and  had  turned  down  inducements  to 
forsake  the  ranks  of  the  simon  pures,  al- 
though he  once  wrestled  a draw  in  Glas- 
gow with  Collins,  the  world’s  profes- 
sional champion  among  the  midgets. 
When  he  landed  in  Canada  in  March 
1908,  he  accepted  promoters’  offers  and 
twice  defeated  the  champion  of  Ontario 
in  nine  minutes.  But  there  he  also  mar- 
ried and  soon  realized  that  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  pro  game  was  better  suit- 
ed for  bachelors  than  benedicts.  Dislik- 
ing life  in  the  Dominion  he  migrated  to 


the  States,  and  as  related,  soon  found 
himself  earning  a livelihood  by  his  first 
love — wrestling. 

Sheridan’s  subsequent  career  has  been 
varied,  but  nevertheless  since  assuming 
the  coaching  responsibility  at  Lehigh  he 
has  never  missed  a season.  He  served 
as  trainer  until  Billy  Burkhart  returned  to 
his  old  post  in  1916.  Sheridan’s  qualifica- 
tions caused  his  selection  in  May  1917 
as  Manager  of  Athletics  for  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  when  that  concern’s 
policy  decreed  organized  subsidized 
sports  for  its  employees.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  managed  the  famous  Steel  soccer 
team  on  its  trip  to  Sweden  in  1919.  Then 
for  about  six  months  he  was  a sports  writ- 
er on  the  Bethlehem  Times  before  se- 
curing year-round  employment  at  the 
University  as  wrestling  coach  and  caretak- 
er of  the  athletic  plant  at  Lehigh  Field. 

Let  us  consider  why  Sheridan’s  con- 
tract has  always  been  renewed  by  Le- 
high authorities  for  eighteen  years  and 
why  prominent  eastern  universities  have 
made  lucrative  bids  for  his  services.  Billy 
stands  on  his  record.  His  percentage  of 
victories,  for  eighteen  years,  is  .5504,  an 
achievement  of  which  any  coach  can  be 
proud.  His  Lehigh  teams  have  won  six- 
ty dual  meets,  drawn  one,  and  lost  forty- 
nine.  And  Sheridan  outfits  have  kept 
the  somber  Brown  and  White  colors  fly- 
ing high  among  the  flamboyant  banners 
of  her  eastern  rivals  in  the  annual  cham- 
pionships of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Wrestling  Association.  After  Lehigh  had 
knocked  at  the  championship  door  for 
years,  it  was  finally  opened  unto  her 
two  years  ago.  Sheridan’s  first  cham- 
pionship team  managed  to  squeeze  in  the 
hallowed  portals  together  with  Yale,  but 
last  March  there  was  only  room  for  one 
champion,  and  Lehigh  claimed  the  title 
and  clearly  substantiated  her  claim  by 
amassing  the  greatest  number  of  points 
among  the  eight  competing  colleges,  Cor- 
nell, Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Penn 


State,  Columbia,  Syracuse  and  Lehigh. 
Five  times  has  the  Bethlehem  institution 
been  runner-up,  and  four  times  have  fi- 
nal tabulations  showed  it  to  be  in  third 
place.  Lehigh  scored  fourth  on  four  oc- 
casions and  finished  its  worst,  fifth,  only 
once.  The  school  was  not  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  in  1912,  Billy’s 
first  year  here. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
only  three  unsuccessful  seasons  besides 
that  first  in  Lehigh  wrestling  history, 
namely  1912,  1920,  and  1922.  In  every 
other  year  Lehigh  either  broke  even  or 
won  a majority  of  her  dual  meets  besides 
placing  well  up  in  the  Intercollegiates. 
Nineteen-thirteen,  1915,  1917,  1918, 

1919,  1925,  1926,  1927  and  1928  were 
all  mighty  successful  wrestling  seasons  and 
the  last  two  in  particular  were  banner 
seasons,  for  gonfalons  emblematic  of  the 
E.  I.  W.  A.  championship  adorn  the  east 
wall  of  the  Trophy  Room.  Although 
Billy’s  championship  teams  were  those  of 
192  7 and  1928,  his  record  since  1923 
is  especially  meritorious.  In  this  six- 
year  span  not  once  have  more  than  three 
meets  been  lost  in  a season  nor  have  less 
than  four  been  won;  furthermore,  sta- 
tistics reveal  a gradual  rise  from  fourth 
among  seven  league  members  in  1923 
and  1924  to  the  top  of  the  heap  last 
winter.  Lehigh  rated  third  among  eight 
in  1925,  Syracuse  having  been  admitted, 
finished  runner-up  to  Cornell  in  1926, 
were  co-champions  with  Yale  in  192  7, 
and  established  themselves  undisputed 
title  holders  in  1928. 

It  took  Sheridan  a year  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  first  year’s  planting.  For 
1912  shows  only  one  win,  over  Penn, 
and  four  defeats,  by  Princeton  4-3,  Navy, 
Penn  Sate  and  Cornell.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  Billy’s  inaugural  campaign  the  de- 
butante had  arrived  and  was  admitted  to 
the  select  circle  comprising  the  E.I.W.A., 
whose  other  four  members  at  the  time 
were  Cornell,  Princeton,  Penn  and  Col- 
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umbia.  And  the  Athletic  Committee 
agreed  to  “award  the  ‘L’  to  any  man  en- 
tered in  three  meets  with  league  colleges 
and  also  in  the  league  championship 
meet.”  Grapplers  who  with  another 
year’s  experience  were  to  establish  their 
Alma  Mater  firmly  as  a power  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  intercollegiate  wrestling 
were  J.  D.  Herr  13,  F.  T.  Catch  ’14,  L. 
T.  Mart  ’ 1 3,  and  R.  C.  Watson  ’ 1 3.  Ira 
Alfred  St.  John  ’ 1 3,  who  had  been  var- 
sity 123-pounder  three  years,  a member 
of  Tau  Beta  Pi  and  president  of  the  Sen- 
ior Clas'  , was  captain.  The  substitute  for 
Captain  elect  Herr  in  1912  and  for  the 
great  Supes,  intercollegiate  champ,  in 
1913  was  none  other  than  J.  S.  (Shorty) 
Long  13,  a mite  atom  whose  favorite 
pastimes  were  struggling  on  the  mats 
with  bantams  and  in  the  chem  lab  with 
minute  microscopical  objects. 

Nineteen-thirteen  was  a great  year  for 
Lehigh  wrestlers,  the  team  placing  third 
in  its  first  championship  meet  and  win- 
ning four  of  five  dual  meets.  Navy, 
which  to  quote  from  the  1920  Epitome, 
“Year  after  year  turns  out  just  about  the 
best  aggregation  that  goes  on  the  mat,” 
and  Cornell  which,  with  State  has  dom- 
inated the  Eastern  Association,  were  out- 
scored  for  the  first  time.  Only  State, 
which  to  use  a trite  through  appropriate 
figure,  has  had  a habit  of  taking  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  Association  wrestling  honors 
together  with  Cornell,  defeated  Lehigh 
that  winter. 

Billy  Sheridan  classes  that  1913  outfit 
as  one  of  his  three  greatest,  the  other  two 
being  those  of  192  7 and  1928.  Herr, 
another  M.  E.  and  president  of  Tau  Bete, 
was  captain  of  that  team  which  prob- 
ably would  easily  be  considered  to  this 
day  the  strongest  and  best  balanced  team 
of  all  time  had  Fate  not  decreed  other- 
wise. In  the  concluding  dual  meet  of  a 
schedule  that  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  mid-year  exams,  R.  B.  Dayton  ’ 1 4, 
a really  great  heavyweight,  sustained  two 


broken  ribs.  By  the  Tuesday  before  the 
Intercollegiates  two  other  regulars  who 
were  almost  sure  title  winners,  Mart,  and 
George  Sawtelle  17,  the  158-pound 
freshman  football  star,  were  injured.  So 
Sheridan  drafted  three  days  before  the 
championships  three  gridiron  depend- 
ables,  inexperienced  but  willing  wrestlers. 
George  P.  Flick  ’ 1 4,  exceptionally  light 
end,  captain  of  the  eleven,  Senior  Class 
president,  who  had  been  a substitute 
wrestler  in  his  junior  year,  represented 
his  college  in  the  145-pound  division; 
Fred  Bianco  ex-’ 1 4,  a guard,  took  Saw- 
telle’s  place;  and  James  E.  Keady  ex-’  1 6, 
a back,  and  brother  of  Tom  Keady,  the 
gridiron  coach,  entered  the  ring  for  Day- 
ton.  None  of  the  pinch-hitters  were  suc- 
cessful, but  Captain  Herr  was  a runner- 
up  after  gaining  nine  minutes  advantage 
in  eighteen  minutes  of  grappling,  and 
Richard  A.  Suppes  ex-’  1 6,  a frosh,  and 
Robert  C.  Watson  ’ 1 3,  dethroned  the  de- 
fending title  holders  from  Cornell,  en- 
abling Lehigh  to  finish  third. 

“It  was  a great  team;  they  would  have 
taken  five  titles,”  commented  Billy.  “Yet 
it  was  not  my  best  team.  That  distinc- 
tion goes  to  last  year’s  outfit.  In  those 
days  they  did  not  have  the  opposition 
that  present  squads  do.” 

In  the  four  years  following  1913  Sher- 
idan teams  performed  creditably  in  dual 
meets  and  gained  seconds  and  two  thirds 
in  the  championships.  Because  there  were 
only  two  veterans  left  in  the  fall  of  1913 
preparations  were  begun  soon  after  col- 
lege opened,  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Enthusiasm  was  stimulated  by  a sweater 
contest  instituted  by  the  same  Gorman 
who  had  first  aroused  interest  in  the 
sport  as  an  undergraduate.  Lehigh’s 
“Daddy  of  Wrestling”  continued  the 
custom  until  the  sport  became  a self-sup- 
porting proposition.  The  1914  team,  cap- 
tained by  Frank  Gatch,  lost  to  the  “Big 
Three,”  Navy,  State  and  Cornell,  but  tied 
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THE  INEVITABLE  END 

BY  DAVID  D.  HENDLIN 


THE  fickle,  pin-pointed  gleam  of  a 
half-worn  candle  cast  sombre  shad- 
ows against  the  walls  of  a dingy, 
ill-smelling,  infectious  hole.  Resting 
against  the  wall  pierced  by  a small  dor- 
mer window  rested  a “grabat,”  a bed  re- 
trieved from  a junk  heap  when  the  late 
Woodrow  Wilson  proferred  his  famous 
fourteen  points  to  the  Germans.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  an  old  rickety 
table,  mended  after  the  grotesque  fash- 
ion of  a table,  desk,  and  ward-robe  all 
in  one.  Near  the  table  slouched  two  dil- 
apidated chairs,  one  minus  a leg  and  half 
of  its  back-rest,  the  other  minus  its  seat. 

Scattered  over  the  table  and  floor 
were  crumbled  bits  of  scribbled-over  pa- 
pers, the  hasty  cast-aways  of  a troubled 
mind.  A crude  book-stand  leaned 
against  a corner  of  the  room,  the  depos- 
itory not  only  for  books,  but  also  for  old 
clothes,  an  expensive  Milano  pipe,  an 
empty  bottle  of  Old  Rye  whiskey,  and  a 
half-filled  cracker  box.  The  books  were 
piled  high  round  and  about  the  stand  in 
a disordered  heap,  displaying  the  chef 
d’oeuvres  of  Turgenieff,  Tolstoy,  France, 
Balzac,  Nietsche,  Goethe,  Shakespeare, 
Poe,  Ibsen,  and  others  equally  well 
known.  The  walls  surrounding  this  chao- 
tic mess  had  a leprous  look  and  were 
covered  with  sears  and  scars,  like  a face 
disfigured  by  some  horrible  malady.  A 
fireplace  pierced  one  of  these  forlorn 
walls  and  contained  a little  of  everything, 
a chafing  dish,  a kettle,  some  broken 
boards,  an  empty  bottle  of  milk,  some 
ashes,  and  even  remnants  of  torn  wall 
paper. 

Slowly  the  door  opened  with  a grind- 
ing, grating  sound,  (as  if  it  were  com- 
plaining against  being  awakened  from 
its  profound  meditation).  A medium 
sized,  dark  haired  youth  shuffled  slowly 


into  this  gloom.  His  head  was  bowed. 
His  hands  were  clenched.  He  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  placed  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  remained  motion- 
less, the  victim  of  a Freudian  Necrophilia. 
He  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  sell  his  latest  literary  ef- 
fort, “The  Solace  of  Death,”  to  an  old, 
cynical  editor  of  a prospering  monthly. 

“You  have  the  goods,”  the  editor  had 
observed,”  but  why  do  you  put  out  such 
morbid  stuff?  Choose  themes  with  ac- 
tive life  the  predominant  strain.  Let 
death  alone.  I’m  sorry,  I can’t  help  you 
now — perhaps  next  time.” 

But  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  to 
write  of.  Death  and  Misery.  They  be- 
came his  obsession.  His  whole  life  had 
been  saturated  with  them.  First,  his 
brother  had  died,  then  his  father,  and  re- 
cently his  mother.  The  only  living  rela- 
tive he  had,  his  sister,  was  now  living  in 
the  slums  of  San  Francisco,  where  she 
was  studying  medicine  under  a learned 
specialist.  He,  himself  was  living  amid 
the  filth  and  horror  of  New  York’s  slums, 
where  he  was  writing — writing — writing 
with  no  noticeable  result.  He  was  finally 
tired  of  writing,  weary  of  life,  and  dis- 
appointed with  himself.  These  words  of 
Pliny  floated  before  him,  “The  chief  of 
all  remedies  of  a troubled  mind  is  the 
feeling  that  among  the  blessings  that 
Nature  gives  to  man,  there  is  none  great- 
er than  an  opportune  death;  and  the  best 
of  it  is  that  every  one  can  avail  himself 
of  it.” 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  actuated  by  a 
new  resolve,  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
flung  himself  almost  headlong  down  the 
two  flight  of  stairs,  and  ran  blindly  out 
into  the  street.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
He  turned  quickly  to  his  left,  running  as 
if  chased  by  Death  itself,  until  he  reached 
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the  bridge.  Here  he  stopped,  breath- 
less, and  leaning  heavily  against  the  pro- 
tecting railing,  stared  at  the  swirling, 
waters  beneath  him.  A slight  breeze 
brought  the  pungent  smell  of  the  water 
to  his  nose.  He  shuddered.  He  wasn’t 
contemplating  death  for  himself,  was 
he? — no,  no!  Not  that — not  THAT. 
THAT  couldn’t  be  for  him  yet.  He  was 
too  young.  He  had  too  much  to  live 
for.  But  winter  was  approaching  and  he 
had  no  money — no  home — no  friends. 
Ah,  but  he  did  have  a friend,  in  truth 
he  had  two,  no  three.  There  was  Car- 
lysle,  his  friend  since  high-school  days, 
with  whom  he  had  undergone  all  the  ex- 
periences, and  trepidations  of  adoles- 
cence. Then  there  was  Rosette,  a girl  as 
beautiful  as  a Chopin  Waltz,  who  had 
promised  him  eternal  love  and  faithful- 
ness. Lastly,  there  was  Sonia,  his  sis- 
ter, with  the  limpid,  sad  eyes,  for  whom 
he  was  writing,  so  that  the  money  he  re- 
ceived for  his  work,  he  might  send  to  her 
to  support  her  in  her  effort  to  become  a 
successful  psychiatrist. 

Gradually  the  calm  of  normalcy  took 
possession  of  him,  and  with  reluctance  he 
returned  to  his  boarding  room.  Enter- 
ing his  room  he  found  there,  Carlysle,  ner- 
vously fingering  a volume  of  Schopen- 
auer. 

“Carl,’’  hoarsely  whispered  Leo, 
Carl!  You — here.” 

Carl  turned  with  ferverish  haste  to 
greet  him,  but  halted  as  if  transfixed  by 
the  sight  he  presented.  Leo  stood  with 
body  bent  slightly  forward,  his  eyes  wide 
open  with  incredulity,  his  features  con- 
torted into  a mingled  expression,  half  of 
joy  and  half  of  sorrow.  He  wore  no  tie, 
no  collar,  no  coat,  no  hat.  The  shirt, 
open  at  the  throat,  revealed  two  very 
prominent  collar  bones.  His  shoes  were 
worn  and  dirty.  His  hair  was  touseled, 
his  face  filthy.  His  whole  being  con- 
veyed an  air  of  constant  neglect,  abso- 


lute poverty,  and  exquisite  pain. 

Bewildered  by  the  radical  change  two 
months  wrought  in  his  friend,  Carl  ad- 
vanced slowly,  after  having  thrown  the 
book  on  the  table,  and  greeted  Leo  with 
slight  restraint.  He  had  much  to  tell 
him,  but  he  thought  he  had  better  wait. 
They  passed  a half-hour  in  banal  formal- 
ities, sometimes  bantering  and  other  times 
serious,  until  Carl,  anxious  to  dissolve  all 
restraint  grasped  Leo’s  hand  and  joy- 
ously exclaimed,  “Congratulate  me,  Leo, 
I am  going  to  marry  Sonia  in  the  Fall." 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  when  Leo 
left,  Sonia  had  become  indifferent  to  her 
studies  and  had  become  his  betrothed; 
that  she  was  decidedly  happy  and  con- 
tent; and  that  she  was  living  at  his  home 
surrounded  by  every  luxury.  He  also 
added,  and  with  slight  hesitancy,  that 
Rosette  was  also  engaged  and  would  be 
married  within  a month’s  time. 

When  Carl  finished,  Leo  rose  aston- 
ished and  furious. 

“You,”  he  screamed,  “you  dare  to 
come  here  to  tell  me  that  my  sister  Sonia 
has  left  her  studies  and  poverty,  that  she 
lives  with  you  surrounded  by  every  lux- 
ury, and  will  be  married  in  the  Fall, 
while  I am  rotting  in  this  stinken  hole  to 
support  her  in  wealth.  And  that  Ro- 
sette who  has  just  recently  sworn  her 
undying  love  and  faithfulness  to  me  is 
also  going  to  be  married  soon?  Oh 
Christ!! — I am  the  most  miserable  of  the 
miserable.’’ 

Hurling  this  wild  burst  of  anger  at 
Carl  who  remained  stockstill,  thunder- 
struck, Leo  blindly  left  the  room,  stag- 
gering and  almost  falling  down  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  until  he  reached  the 
street.  Turning  quickly  to  the  left,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  bridge.  With  a 
cry  as  if  yelling  defiance  at  the  world, 
Carl,  his  sister  and  Rosette,  he  hurtled 
round  and  round  and  splashed  into  the 
river. 
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THROUGH  COLLEGE  ON  NOTHING  A YEAR 

BY  J.  J.  SOMERVILLE 

(After  two  years  of  exhaustive  research  the  Lehigh  Review’s  “Committee  on  Ex- 
haustive Research”  is  pleased  to  submit  its  report  in  this  treatise,  wherein  are  simply  and  even 
sapiently  stated  several  scholastic  secrets  by  means  of  which  any  moron  may  graduate  Summa 
Cum  Laude.) — Editor. 


THE  university  student  of  today  has 
unfortunately  fallen  into  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  studying  his  les- 
sons. This  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
is  quite  generally  the  result  of  the  prevail- 
ing impression  that  passing  courses  and 
eventually  graduating  requires  the  read- 
ing of  dull  and  uninteresting  text-books, 
the  taking  of  notes  on  still  more  dull  and 
uninteresting  lectures,  and  doing  a lot  of 
vapid  and  unpleasant  work  in  general. 
Such  an  impression  is  of  course  entirely 
erroneous.  The  student,  however,  on  en- 
tering the  university  has  been  so  belab- 
ored with  bombastic  faculty  addresses  on 
the  art  of  studying  and  the  way  to  bud- 
get his  time  that  he  wilts  under  the  at- 
tack and  accepts  such  dictums  as  self 
evident  truths,  with  the  result  that 
throughout  his  college  career  he  wastes 
fifteen  minutes  to  a half  an  hour  each 
day  in  study. 

This  lamentable  waste  of  time  may  be 
quite  easily  avoided  by  the  mere  obser- 
vance of  several  outstanding  principles 
which  will  enable  any  student  to  pass 
any  course  with  practically  no  work 
whatsoever.  These  principles  are  of 
course  not  necessarily  always  applicable 
in  their  strictest  construction,  but  they 
may  be  varied  slightly  to  suit  changing 
conditions.  Used  in  any  form,  however, 
the  results  should  always  be  surprisingly 
gratifying  and  very  insructive. 

( 1 ) Never  fail  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  class  to  bring  up  some  obscure  point 
in  connection  with  the  course. — The  ob- 
scure point  may  readily  be  obtained  by 


a short  consultation  with  a handy  ency- 
clopedia, which  usually  lists  all  facts 
about  a subject  that  is  any  way  contro- 
versial. The  prof  will  be  gratified  to 
note  such  signs  of  intelligence  on  the 
very  first  day  and  will  straightway  launch 
himself  into  a discourse  in  which  he  will 
air  all  his  favorite  views  and  stock  ar- 
guments which  are  in  any  way  even  re- 
motely connected  with  the  point  men- 
tioned. The  favorable  impression  which 
cannot  fail  being  created  will  carry  the 
student  by  the  force  of  its  momentem 
far  on  his  way  towards  passing  the 
course.  He  should  not,  however,  make 
the  mistake  of  making  the  point  just  a 
bit  too  obscure  and  so  place  the  prof  in 
a defensive  position. 

2)  Never  ask  a question  unless  you  al- 
ready know  the  answer. — Although  this 
principle  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it 
is  almost  universally  violated,  the  stu- 
dent in  his  ignorance  doing  almost  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  Knowing  the  answer, 
however,  insures  the  prof  of  an  intelli- 
gent audience  and  enables  the  student  to 
make  somewhat  intelligent  comments 
that  show  his  rapid  grasp  of  all  the  facts 
stated,  thus  resulting  in  a compliment  not 
only  to  the  student’s  acumen  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  but  also  to  the 
prof’s  seemingly  logical  and  clear  cut 
presentation. 

(3)  Maintain  an  attentive  attitude  in 
the  class  room. — Always  pretend  to  an 
interested  attention  in  the  lecture,  no 
matter  how  boring  it  is.  The  lecture  is 
not  only  complimented  by  the  attention. 


but  is  often  inspired  into  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  and  delivery  of 
his  various  discourses.  Thus  the  student 
benefits  himself  and  another  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures in  addition.  Do  not  at- 
tempt, however,  to  stare  the  lecturer 
down  by  glaring  at  him  with  a basiliskic 
gaze,  and  eyeing  his  every  movement. 
It  is  better  rather  to  select  some  point  in 
the  front  of  the  room  and  look  at  it 
fixedly;  the  self-hypnotic  state  induced 
will  be  broken  only  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell. 

(4)  Maintain  a constant  attitude  of  in- 
dependence.— Never  should  the  prof  be 
consulted  or  complained  to  about  any 
part  of  the  course  or  any  of  its  various 
ramifications.  His  judgment  on  exams 
and  his  presentation  of  the  subject  is  be- 
yond reproach.  Acknowledgement  should 
be  made  of  his  existence,  but  otherwise 
he  should  be  left  completely  to  himself  to 
fraternize  with  his  kind ; the  result  is  that 
the  student’s  attitude  of  independence  is 
noted  and  approved,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  ego  remains  totally  unimpaired. 

(5)  Put  something  personally  distinc- 
tive in  all  written  work. — This  final  prin- 
ciple is  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
of  all  examinations.  The  development 
of  an  unusual  type  of  hand  writing  or  of 


a peculiarly  tricky  style  of  phrasing  calls 
the  prof’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
some  particular  student’s  paper;  this  im- 
mediately divests  it  of  its  appearance  of 
an  impersonal  statement  of  facts  and 
colors  it  with  a personality  that,  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  soft  development 
of  a clever  studio  portrait,  brings  forward 
prominently  all  the  good  features  while 
the  others  fade  away  into  an  indefinite, 
blurry  background.  Paradoxical  phras- 
es or  statements  of  somewhat  hazy  mean- 
ing such  as  “only  through  illusion  may 
we  reach  reality”  are  valuable  in  that 
they  suggest  the  writer’s  possession  of 
more  than  average  intelligence.  Ending 
a sentence  in  a dash  is  often  quite  an  ef- 
fective plan. 

This  about  concludes  the  list,  although 
some  other  points  of  minor  effectiveness 
might  have  been  added.  Strict  adher- 
ence to  the  five  cardinal  principles,  how- 
ever, cannot  help  but  work  an  amazing 
reformation  wherever  they  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  do  much  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rible conditions  of  suffering  which  at 
present  exist  in  the  leading  universities 
of  the  country.  A fanfare  of  silver  trum- 
pets in  the  East  heralds  the  coming  of  a 
new  and  better  day. 
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A QUIBBLE  ON  THOUGHTS  EXPRESSED  BY 
THOMAS  HARDY 

BY  RAYMOND  P.  BLACK 


THOMAS  Hardy’s  philosophy  is  the 
result  of  his  musings  on  the  world, 
the  nations  and  peoples  around 
him  and  the  individuals  in  his  own  Wes- 
sex. Undoubtedly  he  read  Schopen- 
hauer but  his  fundamental  thoughts  were 
the  result  of  his  own  reflections  and  at- 
titude on  life  rather  than  a transcript  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  Pessimist. 

Born  June  2,  1 840  in  Dorset,  a county 
of  old  Wessex,  Hardy  was  raised  in  a 
district  where  ancient  superstitions  and 
practices  held  their  place  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  natives  long  after  they 
had  disappeared  from  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  Hardy’s  were  an  old  family 
and  cherished  certain  traditions  and 
Thomas  received  a better  training  than 
the  average  young  man  of  his  means. 
He  was  not  particularly  addicted  to  stu- 
dying his  lessons,  preferring  to  listen  to 
the  stories  and  legends  of  the  natives. 
He  felt  a strong  bond  of  sympathy  for 
the  hardy  yeomen  and  learned  much 
about  their  lives,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  the  struggles  they  went  through 
and  later  he  put  this  knowledge  into  his 
Wessex  Novels.  The  grim  things  he  re- 
lates in  his  poems  and  novels  are  not 
the  vagaries  of  an  imaginative  mind  but 
a translation  into  literature  of  the  facts 
which  faced  him  on  all  sides. 

Among  the  yeomanry  of  Wessex  he 
found  that  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
suffer  circumvention  of  aims,  and  calam- 
ities out  of  all  proportion  to  their  faults 
— sometimes  in  fact  without  having  com- 
mitted any  faults.  History  repeatedly 
shows  the  best  plans  of  the  best  men 
frustrated  by  a power  beyond  that  of 
man.  The  most  benevolent  rulers  killed 
in  their  prime  and  harsh  despots  reign- 


ing long  and  prosperously.  Gentle  peo- 
ples devoted  to  the  development  of  do- 
mestic arts  have  often  been  overwhelmed 
and  dispersed  by  barbarian  hordes  that 
set  back  civilization  by  centuries.  History 
told  Hardy  of  this  sort  of  world  behind 
him  and  his  observations  of  contempor- 
ary times  showed  him  the  same  Frus- 
trating Force  at  work  now.  He  had  no 
real  need  of  an  organized  philosophy  to 
formulate  for  him  the  beliefs  which  he 
naturally  formed  from  observation,  study 
and  experience. 

Hardy  is  not  a pessimist  but  a melior- 
ist.  To  be  a pessimist  he  would  have 
to  believe  this  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds  but  he  does  not.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Pities  in  the  Afterscene  of  the  Dyn- 
asts says, 

“Thou  arguest  still  the  Inadvertent  Mind 
But  even  so,  shall  blankness  be  for  aye? 

Men  gained  cognition  with  the  flux  of  time. 
And  wherefore  not  the  force  informing  them, 
When  far-ranged  aions  past  all  fathoming 
Shall  have  swung  by  and  stand  as  backward 
years?’’ 

This  Inadvertent  Mind  is  omnipotent 
and  if  it  were  malignant  the  world  could 
perhaps  be  worse  than  it  is;  for  the  little 
good  which  exists,  though  it  exists  only 
in  man,  could  be  removed  thereby  mak- 
ing the  world  worse  by  that  much.  Hardy 
never  questions  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Will  but  he  does  deny  It  consciousness. 
To  grant  the  Will  both  consciousness  and 
omnipotence  in  the  face  of  his  view  of 
the  Universe  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
belief  in  a Malignant  Firsts  Cause.  “Hap’’ 
shows  that  Hardy  does  not  consider  the 
One  malignant  therefore  It  must  be  un- 
conscious. 

If  but  some  vengeful  God  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugh;  “Thou  suffering 
thing, 

Know  that  thy  sorrow  is  my  ecstacy, 

That  thy  love’s  loss  is  my  hate’s  profiting!” 
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Then  would  I bear  it,  clench  myself,  and  die, 
Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited;  ; 
Half-eased  in  that  a Powerfuller  than  I 
Had  willed  and  meted  me  the  tears  I shed. 

But  not  so.  How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain, 

Any  why  unblooms  the  best  hope  ever  sown? 
Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  dicing  Time  for  gladness  casts  a moan. 
These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily 
strown 

Blisses  about  my  pilgrimage  as  pain. 

Again  in  that  great  poem  “God-Forgot- 
ten” he  says, 

"Thou  should’st  have  learnt  that  Not  to  Mend 
For  me  could  mean  but  Not  to  Know” 

Hardy’s  cosmic  view  then  is  a universe 
in  a state  of  flux  governed  by  a Pur- 
poseless Will  which, 

“ works  unconsciously,  as  heretofore, 

Eternal  artistsries  in  Circumstance, 

Whose  patterns,  wrought  by  rapt  aesthetic 
rote. 

Seem  in  themselves  its  single  listless  aim, 

And  not  their  consequence.” 

Brennecke  gives  as  the  five  character- 
istics of  the  Will:  It  is  One  and  Imman- 
ent, It  is  Autonomous,  It  is  Unconscious, 
It  is  Aimless,  It  is  Indestructible. 

Brennecke  takes  these  characteristics 
from  Schopenhauer  and  finds  that  they 
correspond  with  Hardy’s  idea  of  the  Will. 
These  characteristics  belong  to  Hardy’s 
Great  Foresightless  no  less  than  to 
Schopenhauer’s  Will  but  whatever  Hardy 
may  owe  to  the  great  pessimist  in  the 
more  formal  parts  of  his  philosophy  I be- 
lieve Hard’s  fundamental  concept  of  the 
cosmos  would  have  been  the  same  had 
he  never  read  Schoperhauer. 

Hardy  turns  to  history  in  supporting 
this  cosmology  and  selects  the  Napoleon- 
ic era  to  be  the  setting  for  his  master- 
piece “The  Dynasts.”  The  frustration  of 
the  best  laid  plans,  the  irresistible  urging 
forward  in  spite  of  mental  recognition  of 
the  foolishness  of  further  steps,  the  blind 
workings  of  Chance  and  the  littleness  of 
man  in  the  sceheme  of  things  are  shown 
in  the  Dynasts  during  the  ten  years  it 
embraces,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  ages  and  any  time.  Sup- 
ported by  biology,  geology  and  astron- 
omy in  prehistoric  times  and  man’s  own 


testimony  in  historic  ages  Hardy  finds 
the  Great  Forsightless  mechanizing  in 
blank  enhancement  now  as  evermore.  In 
present  therefore  there  is  no  purpose  in 
the  Will  and  for  the  future  he  holds  out 
only  a vague  hope.  The  Chorus  of  the 
Pities,  which  throughout  the  Dynasts  oc- 
casionally strikes  a note  of  hopefulness, 
closes  the  Afterscene  with  the  following, 

"But  a stirring  thrills  the  air 
Like  to  sounds  of  joyance  there 
That  the  rages 
Of  the  ages 

Shall  be  cancelled,  and  deliverance  offered  from 
the  darts  that  were, 

Consciousness  the  Will  informing,  till  It  fash- 
ion all  things  fair.” 

Since  the  Will  is  not  malignant  but  mere- 
ly unconscious  It  will,  if  it  gains  con- 
sciousness, make  the  Universe  right  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  purposeless  flux 
that  now  prevails. 

Mankind  like  all  else  that  exists  is  of 
the  Will.  The  Will  being  purposeless 
there  was  no  object  in  the  creation  of 
man.  It  was  mere  chance  that  begot 
him  and  the  “viewless,  voiceless  Turner 
of  the  Wheel’’  grinds  on  “unweeting  why 
or  whence,”  driving  man  through  mis- 
eries and  sufferings,  unmerited  and  un- 
bearable. The  man  (homo)  as  he  is 
has  developed  intellect  but  he  is  pri- 
marily a Willing  rather  than  a Reason- 
ing creature.  Reason  is  often  the  ap- 
parent determinant  of  an  action  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Reason  only  postulates  the 
Will’s  dicta.  This  Reason  is  the  outcome 
of  a real  Consciousness  which  the  Will, 
as  it  exists  in  man  has  acquired.  The 
Will  as  it  exists  in  man  does  not  mean 
that  Hardy  believes  in  free  will  each  per- 
son being  endowed  with  an  independent 
portion  of  divinity  capable  of  willing  in- 
dependently of  the  Great  Forsightless. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Hardy  believes  that 
the  Will  as  It  exists  in  each  of  us  is  ruled 
by, 

‘‘A  will  that  wills  above  the  will  of  each 
Yet  but  the  will  of  all  conjunctively.” 

From  this  latter  assertion,  “Yet  but  the 

will  of  all  conjunctively”  springs  the  hope 
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that  the  Will  may  some  day  acquire  con- 
sciousness through  the  acquisition  of  con- 
sciousness by  all  of  Its  parts.  The  lim- 
iting “but”  in  this  line  leads  on  to  sup- 
pose that  Hardy  does  not  believe  in 
“Emergent  Evolution"  so  he  can  logi- 
cally assume  that  if  each  part  of  the 
Will  becomes  conscious,  the  Will  Itself, 
being  no  more  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts 
will  become  conscious  too. 

I believe  however,  that  Hardy  s faintly 
expressed  hope — that  the  Will  may  in 
time  become  conscious  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  consciousness  in  man, — is  il- 
logical and  untenable  on  his  premise  that 
the  Will  is  Itself  unconscious. 

The  consciousness  which  seems  to  be 
an  attribute  of  some  manifestation  of  the 
Will  has  in  man,  developed  Reason. 
Many  manifestations  of  the  Will  possess 
consciousness;  only  in  man  however  has 
consciousness  developed  Reason.  Now 
just  as  Reason  is  an  attribute  of  only 
certain  phases  of  consciousness  and  not 
of  consciousness  itself,  so  con- 
sciousness is  an  attribute  of  certain  man- 
ifestations of  the  Will  and  not  of  the  Will 
Itself.  A diamond  is  a manifestation  of 
the  Will  and  hardness  is  an  attribute  of 
a diamond.  Have  we  not  then  as  good 
reasons  for  believeing  that  the  Will  will 
become  hard  like  a diamond  as  for  be- 
lieving it  will  become  conscious.  If, 
however,  the  consciousness  is  a quality 
of  the  Will  in  certain  manifestations  and 
not  merely  an  attribute  of  the  manifes- 
tation, the  Will  cannot  be  called  Uncon- 
scious for  that  ts  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  whole  is  less  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  For  to  call  the  Will  Unconscious 
is  stating  a lack  of  consciousness  in  the 
Will.  Consciousness  begins  where  Un- 
consciousness leaves  off  and  can  pro- 
ceed just  as  far  one  way  as  Unconscious- 
ness can  proceed  the  other  way  but  since 
Consciousness  is  the  filling  of  the  void 
Unconsciousness  is  made  of  and  since 


Consciousness  is  positive  whereas  Uncon- 
sciousness is  negative,  unconsciousness 
can  not  be  said  to  exist  where  there  is 
consciousness.  Theferoe  the  Will  can 
not  be  called  Unconscious  if  any  parts  of 
It  are  conscious  for  the  whole  can  not  be 
less  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  and  any- 
thing found  in  the  parts  exists  in  the 
whole.  One  might  say  that  a shoe  is 
made  of  leather  even  though  we  know 
that  there  are  other  things  besides  leath- 
er in  a shoe  but  we  cannot  say  that  a 
shoe  is  made  of  nothing  but  leather  when 
we  know  of  these  other  things.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  say  the  Will  Itself  is 
Conscious  in  some  of  Its  parts,  we  can 
not  then  call  the  Will  Unconscious  for 
unconsciousness  means  lacking  conscious- 
ness. 

In  an  effort  to  justify  the  hope  of  the 
Will’s  acquiring  consciousness  one  might 
say  that  the  Will  in  man  is  Itself  conscious 
but  that  this  consciousness  is  so  tiny  in 
relation  to  the  immensiity  of  the  Will 
that  it  is  negligible  and  the  Will  can  still 
be  called  unconscious.  But  the  Will  is  in- 
finite and  certainly  every  portion  of  in- 
finity is  infinite  for  otherwise  infinity 
would  be  commensurable  and  therefore 
would  not  be  infinity.  If  then  there  is 
any  consciousness  in  the  Will  it  is  an  in- 
finite consciousness  and  a thing  couldn’t 
be  infinitely  conscious  and  still  be  un- 
conscious. Hardy  however,  does  not 
stress  his  hope  that  the  Will  will  gain 
consciousness,  he  merely  mentions  it  as 
man’s  only  hope  and  he  always  accom- 
panies the  expression  of  this  hope  with 
strong  statements  of  its  extreme  improb- 
ability. 

However,  since  man  does  possess 
consciousness  whether  it  be  an 
attribute  of  the  Will  when  in  man  or 
merely  a characteristic  of  man  himself, 
man  alone  is  consciously  benevolent  or 
malevolent.  The  delightful  little  poem, 
“Wagtail  and  Baby"  shows  man’s  malev- 


olence  towards  animals  at  least.  Men, 
however,  seem  to  be  but  “flesh-hinged 
mannikins”  whom, 

“Its  hand  upwinds 

To  click-clack  off  Its  preadjusted  laws;” 

Here  then  is  a touch  of  fatalism  and  in 
accordance  with  this  belief  man  can 
hardly  be  well-wishing  except  as  the  Will 
behind  his  Reason  and  Consciousness  dic- 
tates. In  the  “Curate’s  Kindness”  we 
see  whither  good  intentions  lead  us  and 
again  in  “A  Trampwomen’s  Tragedy” 
the  evils  that  seem  to  follow  a simple 
injudicious  act  are  very  well  shown. 

Mankind  then  is  a manifestation  of  the 
Will,  a plaything  in  the  toils  of  the  Great 
Forsightless  and  its  only  hope  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  Pities, 

“Meet  is  it,  none  the  less 

To  bear  in  thought  that  though  Its  conscious- 
ness 

May  be  enstranged,  engrossed  afar,  or  sealed, 
Soblunar  shocks  may  awake  Its  watch  anon? 

Men,  though  “unnatured  and  mechan- 
ic-drawn,” need  not  give  themselves  up 
to  utter  despair  for,  “Yet  It  may  wake 
and  understand 

Ere  Earth  unshape,  know  all  things,  and 
With  knowledge  use  a painless  hand, 

A painless  hand!” 

It  was  earlier  stated  that  Hardy  did 
not  believe  in  Emergent  Evolution  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  Universal  Will  was 
but  the  will  of  each  of  Its  manifestations 
conjoined.  That  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes 
yet  it  only  makes  it  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  he  can  hope  for  the  em- 
ergence of  consciousness  in  the  Will.  A 
Universal  Immanent  and  Unconscious 
Will  evolving  so  as  to  become  a Con- 
scious Purposeful  Will  is  ununderstand- 
able  to  us.  We  cannot  quite  grasp  the 
idea  of  how  an  Immanent  Universal  can 
become  purposeful  for  Its  purpose  must 
be  toward  an  end  not  in  Itself  and  if  it 
is  Universal  and  Immanent  there  is  noth- 
ing which  is  not  in  It  nor  in  which  It  is 
not.  We  mean  if  It  is  immanent  It  is  in 
all  things  and  if  it  is  Universal  all  things 
are  in  it.  Then  if  It  is  purposeful  Its 
purpose  must  be  either  consummated  or 
not  consummated.  If  consummated  then 
to  what  use  will  the  awakened  Will  apply 


Its  “painless  hand”?  If  not  consummated 
already  Its  purpose  never  will  be  con- 
summated for  all  things  are  in  this  Will 
so  an  end  exterior  to  Itself  is  impossible. 
The  Will  is  omnipotent  Hardy  says  and 
then  how  can  we  say  that  It  has  a pur- 
pose which  It  cannot  consummate.  But 
when  we  say  omnipotent  we  do  not  mean 
omnipotent  in  the  sense  that  we  believe 
the  Will  could  lift  a stone  that  It  had 
made  too  heavy  for  Itself  and  if  we 
conceive  of  Its  purpose  as  analogous  to 
this  situation  we  find  we  have  an  Im- 
manent, Conscious,  and  Purposeful  Will 
which  cannot  attain  Its  own  purpose.  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  this  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  acquisition  of  Consciousness  by 
the  Will  we  should  hope  that  It  remains 
in  Its  comparatively  blissful  state  of  Un- 
consciousness. 

Hardy  was  not  primarily  a philosoph- 
er. According  to  his  own  estimation  of 
himself  he  was  a poet  who  sometimes 
wrote  novels.  Probably  he  is  right  and 
his  reputation  and  lasting  fame  may  be 
made  by  his  poetry,  more  than  by  his 
novels.  Therefore  in  attempting  to 
write  a little  article  on  his  philosophy  I 
have  used  his  poetry  especially  “The 
Dynasts”  as  my  source  for  his  opinions. 
However,  the  philosophy  in  his  novels  is 
not  inconsistent  with  that  of  his  poetry. 
Both  show  a sombre,  rather  unreligious 
philosophy  based  largely  on  Schopen- 
hauer and  perhaps  no  more  consistent 
with  itself  than  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  great  Pessimist  himself. 

This  philosophy  of  Thomas  Hardy  as 
we  understand  it  from  his  poetry  and  his 
novels  leaves  us  only  a hope  which 
seems  logically  untenable  and  excludes 
all  reason  for  men  trying  to  improve  mat- 
ters. Although  we  do  not  accept  his 
philosophy  of  life  we  do  consider  him 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  20th  Century  to 
date  and  quibbles  such  as  this  about  a 
philosophy  drawn  up  from  chosen  quo- 
tations in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  glory 
of  the  poet.  Not  even  for  the  quibbler. 
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FOR  LIMITATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

BY.  A.  J.  WIESNER,  JR. 


REGARDLESS  of  our  antipathy  for 
paternalism  at  the  hands  of  the 
faculty,  we  wish  they  would  act 
patemalistically  in  the  serious  matter  of 
limiting  student  activities  per  capita. 

Of  course  it  might  be  more  healthy  for 
our  self  respect  if  the  enlightened  move 
would  originate  with  some  student  body, 
such  as  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  or  Arca- 
dia. And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have 
heard  rumblings  of  the  sort  coming  from 
student  quarters.  But  somehow  or  other 
we  fear  that  an  awful  lot  will  not  be 
done.  For  there  are  many  toes  that 
would  feel  the  cramp. 

The  Board  of  Publications,  however, 
has  stated  something  along  the  line.  It 
now  remains  for  more  to  be  done. 

It  has  taken  us  a long  time  to  realize 
the  need  for  limitations.  Not  until  now — 
now  that  we  are  seven  eighths  through 
the  college  mill  (you’ve  enjoyed  yours, 
we  hear  someone  say,  so  why  do  you 
care?)  have  we  realized  how  fraught 
with  dangers  indulgence  in  extra  curri- 
cular activities  are.  They  are  dangers 
not  only  to  the  aims  of  scholarship,  not 
only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  univer- 
sity as  well. 

We  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  be- 
cause such  indulgence  at  the  same  time 


that  it  is  dangerous  in  those  respects 
bears  to  the  individual — not  to  the  aims 
of  scholarship  and  seldom  to  the  univer- 
sity— many  good  and  pleasant  fruits. 

But  in  the  present  ‘‘sky  is  the  limit’ 
situation  we  clearly  see  that  if  a man  is  a 
student,  a scholar,  and  feels  it,  he  will 
limit,  perhaps  bar,  outside  activities.  If 
he  is  not  a scholar  primarily,  but  is  am- 
bitious, yes,  selfish,  he  will  do  his  ut- 
most to  gobble  up  every  activity  that  he 
can.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 
And  the  latter — this  ambitious  fellow — 
might  honestly  believe  that  by  “sacri- 
ficing his  time  “to  his  school’’  he  is  ren- 
dering invaluable  services.  Is  he? 

Lehigh’s  campus  full  of  dead  or  dying 
activities  is  evidence. 

And  nothing  but  hurt  pride,  false 
pride,  or  a tragic  sense  of  loyalty  could 
prevent  everybody  on  the  campus  from 
chiming  agreement. 

Where  is  the  drama  on  the  campus? 
Or  rather,  where  is  Mustard  and  Cheese? 

Or  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lications on  the  campus  — a condition 
which  we  hope  will  be  wiped  away  by 
the  new  board  ruling — what  do  we  see? 

1 . The  Brown  and  White — were  it  not 
for  the  head  of  the  department  of  jour- 
nalism the  Brown  and  White  would  be 
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still  as  far  from  life  as  it  was  in  1927  and 
prior.  Its  officers  are  so  tied  up  with 
other  interests  that  they  are  ready  to 
allow  the  journalism  department  to  do 
all  the  work.  God  help  them  were  that 
support  withdrawn. 

2.  The  Burr? — We  have  always  re- 
gretted that  in  our  freshman  year,  in  all 
innocence,  though  (and  that  is  our  only 
argument  for  self-redemption)  we  sub- 
scribed to  the  periodical.  We  never  com- 
mitted the  mistake  a second  time.  And 
from  hearing  the  reports  of  more  callous 
souls,  we  are  not  even  investigating  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  recent  stirrings 
of  a faculty  that  endured  the  thing  to  the 
breaking  point  accomplished  anything.  In 
fact  we  were  certain,  without  hearing  re- 
ports, that  no  good — we  hardly  expected 
worse — would  come  of  it. 

3.  The  Review? — well,  we  freely  con- 
fess that  indulgence  in  extra  curricular 
activities  is  forcing  us  to  pay  the  price. 
We  have  one  advantage.  The  Review  is 
still  young,  and  consequently  can  still  call 
on  the  enthusiasm  in  a new  thing. 

Of  course,  whether  or  not  anything  at 
all  could  be  done  to  rejuvenate  student 
activities  around  here  is  a matter  of  some 
doubt.  There  are  a few  inevitable  facts 
to  face.  Lehigh  is  primarily  an  engineer- 
ing school,  and  the  cloud  of  the  technical 
school  hangs  heavily  on  the  campus.— 
Lack  of  time,  lack  of  interest,  etc.,  be- 
ing the  cause.  But  there  are  neverthe- 
less enough  capable  and  interested  men 
to  run  things  were  they  given  a chance 
and  were  they  not  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted over  the  concentration  of  power 
that  exists  on  the  campus — concentration 
of  power  and  the  desultory  results  that 
come  from  these  overburdened  men  who 
have  it  all. 

Just  glance  at  the  publication  situa- 
tion again,  that  being  closest  to  us.  Here 
your  leaders  in  one  are  leaders  in  anoth- 
er, sometimes  in  two  others.  Nor  is  pub- 


lication activity  their  one  and  only.  They 
are  presidents,  chairmen,  athletic  man- 
agers, athletes,  and  what  nots.  The  re- 
sult on  the  publications?  The  result  on 
these  other  activities?  To  say  nothing 
of  scholarship. 

It  isn’t  that  we  fear  our  activities  will 
degenerate  further  that  we  urge  limita- 
tion. It  is  that  we  are  ashamed  of  their 
present  status  and  believe  that  with  “tal- 
ent” relieved  of  its  scattered  interests, 
“talent  might  be  concentrated  and  make 
for  new  life  where  it  is  concentrated. 

And  if,  as  some  may  argue,  there  is 
not  sufficient  talent  to  go  the  rounds  in 
filling  all  the  headposts,  we  will  say  — 
there  you  have  your  solution  for  getting 
rid  of  the  dead  and  dying  activities 
around  here. 

After  all,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  bury 
a few  than  to  let  them  continue  in  their 
defunct  condition? 

But  this  indulgence  in  activities  strikes 
out  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  that 
an  active  college  men  through  his  activi- 
ties, establishes  broad  contacts,  develops 
confidence  and  the  ability  to  do  things, 
he  defeats  the  aims  of  scholarship.  A man 
with  scattered  interests  cannot  concen- 
trate on  scholastic  aims.  The  demands 
in  both  cases  are  too  great.  It  does  not 
take  long  for  the  activities  to  become  so 
real,  so  personal,  so  necessary,  that  scho- 
lastic aims  slip  into  the  background,  be- 
coming incidental  merely. 

Nor  will  we  permit  those  who  disagree 
to  point  to  highly  active  men  who  are 
so-called  “A”  men  declaring  “there  is 
the  lie  to  your  words.”  Being  an  “A” 
student  does  not  necessarily  mean  being 
a scholar.  Our  personal  experience  has 
been  too  deep  in  this  respect.  It  is 
quite  natural,  and  not  infrequent,  for  the 
active  man  to  be  an  “A”  student.  For 
it  is  he  who  has  learned  to  be  economi- 
cal— he  who  has  worked  out  a system 

(Continued  on  Page  5 1 ) 
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THE  LORD’S  HORSEMAN 

By  UMPHREY  LEE 

“The  Lord’s  Horseman,  written  by 
Umphrey  Lee  in  the  vein  of  other  mod- 
ern biographers,  telling,  not  so  much  the 
important  facts  of  John  Wesley’s  life,  as 
the  way  in  which  he  lived  and  what  the 
man  himself  really  was  like.  As  Lee 
points  out,  the  great  founder  of  Metho- 
dism was  essentially  a theologian  and  an 
efficient  and  tireless  Christian  worker, 
but  Lee  would  rather  dwell  upon  the 
man,  his  relations  with  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, his  colorful  adventures,  his  amour 
with  Sophia  Hopkey  in  Georgia,  and  his 
troubled  family  relations. 

At  Oxford  John  Wesley  found  his 
brother  Charles  an  active  member  of  a 
religious  club  called  both  The  Bible 
Moths  and  The  Methodists  Club.  Its 
members  read  the  Scriptures,  fasted, 
communicated,  and  visited  prisons  and 
the  sick.  John  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  this  club  and  met  Hervey  and 
Whitfield  there.  Law  and  Whitfield  influ- 
enced Wesley  greatly. 

Later,  at  the  invitation  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  John  Wesley  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  preach  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 
It  was  here  that  his  affair  with  Sophia 
Hopkey  began.  Wesley  did  not  marry 
Sophia  and  when  she  married  another 
man  Wesley  refused  to  admit  her  to  the 


communion.  A fight  between  Wesley  and 
the  girl’s  husband  ensued  and  Wesley 
decided  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land; he  had,  however,  left  in  America 
the  beginnings  of  Methodism.  Wesley 
finally  married  but  his  life  was  unhappy 
so  he  divorced  his  wife. 

From  the  very  manner  in  which  Um- 
phrey Lee  tells  the  story  we  know  that 
he  is  not  trying  to  condemn  or  criticize 
John  Wesley  but  he  has  removed  from 
the  man  the  wax  cover  of  saintliness  and 
has  shown  him  as  true  as  he  could.  Much 
comment  and  criticism  has  been  aroused 
because  Lee  has  removed  the  mask  which 
other  biographers  put  about  Wesley  in 
the  interests  of  the  faith. 


THE  MAGIC  ISLAND 

By  W.  B.  SEABROOK 

“The  Magic  Island,”  by  William  B. 
Seabrook  has  been  chosen  as  the  Literary 
Guild  book  for  January.  It  is  a story  of 
the  mysterious  island  of  Haiti  with  its 
creole  and  negro  people,  its  intrigues,  its 
voodooism,  its  customs,  and  its  history, 
told  in  the  colorful  imaginative  language 
of  a great  novelist.  Seabrook’s  story  is 
based  upon  facts  gathered  by  him  dur- 
ing years  which  he  spent  on  the  island 
in  study  and  research.  Many  stories  of 
Haitian  black  magic,  voodoo  rites,  wierd 
incantations,  and  bloody  sacrifices  have 
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come  to  this  country  and  some  of  them 
Seabrook  claims  to  have  verified.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  false  reports  and 
mistaken  ideas  have  been  corrected. 
“The  Magic  Island”  is  well  illustrated  by 
Alexander  King  with  grotesque  pictures 
of  Louis,  the  servant;  Dort  Dessiles,  the 
voodoo  “papaloi  ” ; Mamma  Celie,  the 
high  priestess  of  the  mysteries;  Antoine 
Simone,  the  president  of  the  republic 
who  was  active  in  black  sorcery,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Many  friends  of  William  Seabrook 
thought  that  he  was  quite  fortunate  so 
easily  to  get  acquainted  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  natives,  but  Seabrook  himself 
tells  us  it  was  not  so  easy;  he  suffered 
many  set-backs,  and  was  often  hindered 
by  the  blacks  in  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Christian 
Gross,  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires  in 
Haiti  for  giving  the  author  his  orienta- 
tion. Seabrook’ s Haitian  friends  should 
not  be  forgotten;  Louis  and  Maman  Celie 
were  wonderful  helps  in  getting  the  auth- 
or by  the  barriers  held  up  to  white  men, 
thus  enabling  him  to  get  the  material  for 
the  story  he  has  given  us  of  the  inner, 
secret  life  of  the  Haitians.  The  people  of 
this  magic  island  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  ordinary  class  making  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  are  super- 
stitious, secretive,  and  yet  were  to  the 
author  demonstrational  and  kind.  They 
are  essentially  negroes,  large  boned,  well 
developed  and  yet  like  children;  their 
language  is  a fusion  of  creole  and  pro- 
vincial French.  The  other  class  are  the 
people  of  the  court,  some  well  educated, 
some  with  mixed  white  blood,  some  with 
smaller,  more  delicate  features;  they 
speak  a somewhat  purer  form  of  French. 
With  this  second  class  of  people  Sea- 
brook became  acquainted.  He  found 
some  who  had  married  white  men,  in- 
cluding the  president’s  daughter;  some 


who  had  children  in  American  universi- 
ties; some  who  were  geniuses  in  their  re- 
spective professions. 

As  we  leave  them  the  negro  president 
is  discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  ques- 
tion of  native  poetry — should  it  be  writ- 
ten in  creole  or  in  French.  The  author 
says: — 

“On  my  way  home  from  the  palace,  I 
reflected  how  queer  it  would  seem  for  a 
group  of  cabinet  ministers  and  treasury 
officials  at  the  White  House  to  be  earn- 
estly discussing  the  poetry  of  an  Ameri- 
can anthrology  which  included  meta- 
physical love-lyrics  by  Calvin  Coolidge.” 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  HEARTS 

By  E.  BARRINGTON 

“The  Empress  of  Hearts,"  by  E.  Bar- 
rington. In  this  book  which  has  been 
recently  reissued,  the  literary  “Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mrs.  Hyde  weaves  a rather  strained 
story  about  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Louis  XIV,  king  and  queen  of 
France,  by  means  of  a necklace,  a strum- 
pet, and  a renegade  cardinal. 

The  tale  is  not  a startling  one  nor  is  it 
even  unusual;  anybody  who  had  read 
Glorious  Apollo  would  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  latest  endeavor.  It  is 
a forced  justification  of  a queen  who  had 
her  head  chopped  off  because  a former 
king  had  too  many  extravagant  concu- 
bines, and  because  the  present  king  had 
married  an  archduchess  of  Austria,  a 
country  despised  by  the  French.  Louis  is 
represented  as  a well  meaning  but  foolish 
fellow  who  gave  more  thought  to  lock- 
smithy  than  to  affairs  of  state. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  character 
was  the  Countess  of  Lamotte-Valois,  an 
unknown  although  ambitious  climber  and 
schemere  who  claimed  descent  from  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  Valois  house,  a 
royal  family  previous  to  the  Bourbons. 
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She  has  been  both  underplayed  and  over- 
played. The  author  neglected  some  of 
the  possibilities  in  her  avaricious  nature 
while  she  placed  the  whole  chaos  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  its  bloodshed  and 
misery  upon  the  intrigues  and  calumnies 
of  this  little  countess  who  trotted  pat- 
ronizingly in  her  high  heeled  slippers  aft- 
er His  Grace,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

The  cardinal  is  a weak  minded,  intri- 
guing person  who,  although  he  is  a dandy 
and  a thorough  going  rogue,  is  unable  to 
bring  anything  from  his  intrigues  but 


shame  and  ruin  to  himself.  He  is  a good 
picture,  and  a horrible  example  as  well, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy before  the  revolution.  He  dances 
to  Lamotte’s  fiddling  and  thereby  enters 
a scheme  to  procure  the  handsomest 
necklace  in  history  for  the  queen,  who 
loathes  him,  in  order  to  re-establish  him- 
self in  court  favor.  He  is  duped  by  the 
plot,  Lamotte  makes  away  with  the  neck- 
lace, and  shortly  after  royalty’s  heads  are 
dropping  into  the  gutter. 


AFTER  TONIGHT 


If,  sometime  after  tonight  is  gone, 

We  two  should  chance  to  meet  again 
Walking  our  separate  ways  upon 
Some  darkened  street  or  shadowed  lane. 


Let  us  but  nod  and  quickly  pass, 

As  hurried  strangers  do,  and  let 
No  single  foot-pressed  blade  of  glass 
Give  evidence  that  we  have  met. 


For  stopping  would  cause  questionings. 
And  all  our  words  and  all  our  talk 
Would  be  as  hollow,  empty  things — 
Dry  kernels  from  a brittle  stalk — 


And  though  we  smile,  and  laugh  perchance. 

Yet  each  of  us  would  recognize 
The  hopelessness  of  circumstance — 

The  sadness  in  the  other’s  eyes. 

By  G.  A.  Ondeck. 


THINGS  I HAVE  — CURSED! 

(With  apologies  to  Rupert  Brooke) 

BY  E.  V.  SCHUYLER 


THESE  things  I have  cursed: — a flat 
tire  on  a cold  rainy  night;  a missed 
train;  burnt  soup;  three  tests  in  a 
row,  a test;  fouled  spark  plugs;  sopho- 
mores; a grease  spot  on  my  best  pants; 
a cold  night  and  one  blanket;  a hot  night 
and  six  blankets;  the  matutinal  song  of 
the  robin  under  my  bedroom  window; 
green  grass  growing  (I  had  to  cut  it); 
fall  leaves  on  a velvety  lawn  (I  had  to 
burn  them)  ; the  cheery  crackle  of  the 
fire  in  the  hearth  (1  had  to  feed  it);  a 
cool  plunge  in  a mountain  lake  (the  air 
was  hot  and  the  water  cold)  ; a quiet 
meal  with  a lovely  girl. — 

She  ate  and  ate  until  I thought 
This  was  the  freak  that  Barnum  sought. 


A fleecy  fall  of  downy  snow  (1  had 
to  clear  the  walks)  ; the  green  rolling 
mountain  before  me  on  the  hike;  the 
wrong  car  at  midnight;  the  ‘‘Little  Dyna- 
mite’’ alarm  clock;  the  neighbors  radio; 
a continued  story;  a page  torn  from  a 
book;  two  hours  drill;  an  eight  o’clock 
class;  class;  the  window  that  would  not 
open;  the  window  that  would  not  close; 
the  light  that  failed  in  the  middle  of  a 
good  story;  sand  in  spinache;  worms  in 
apples;  floating  fat  in  milk;  a stubborn 
knot  in  a shoelace;  a blot  on  a theme; 
stickers  on  a sweater;  burrs  in  my  hair; 
a Burr  once  a month  ($2.50  per  annum)  ; 
Hey  Frosh;  four  flights  of  stairs;  and  — 
this. 


A DREAMER 

BY  IRVING  SCHULTZ 


HE  enjoys  life  — because  he  does 
not  live  it!  He  substitutes  a 
world  of  fancy  and  make-believe 
for  one  that  is  prosaic  and  irrevocably 
hard — and  they  call  him  “dreamer.’’  He 
lives  in  his  own  ethereal  kingdoms  — 
they  are  many  and  diversified  — high 
among  the  clouds.  If  there  is  soul  with- 
in us,  it  speaks  through  the  medium  of 
“dreamer,”  for  the  soul  is  not  of  the 
earth;  nor  is  the  dreamer  a veritable  ter- 
restrial dweller.  The  struggles  on  earth 
hold  no  appeal  for  him  his  eyes  are 
turned  skyward,  towards  the  unattain- 
able horizon.  His  is  a perfect  bliss;  and 
his  world  a Utopia. 

But,  is  this  only  sophistry  and  specious 
philosophy?  Aren’t  dreamer’s  frail- 


ties as  vivid  as  his  Utopia  is  nebulous? 
He  dreams  while  someone  else  realizes. 
He  does  not  accomplish,  but  merely  con- 
cocts. He  cowardly  evades  life’s  issues 
by  a pretense  of  pre-occupation.  He 
hides  his  fear  of  life  by  a display  of  in- 
difference. He  lives  in  a state  of  leth- 
argy and  is  morbidly  inclined  toward 
procrastination. 

But,  to  what  avail  these  epithets?  The 
dreamer  is  as  intangible  as  his  kingdoms. 
To  him  “the  future  is  the  only  living 
life”;  and  the  multi-colored  rainbow  is 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  gap  betwixt 
his  hopes  and  realization.  He  does  not 
try  to  find  the  path  to  the  rainbow — he 
only  images  what  lies  in  store  for  him 
beyond  it. 
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HOLIDAY 

BY  G.  A.  FINCH 

CONTINUING  much  in  the  same  spir- 
it and  manner  of  his  previous 
play,  “Paris  Bound,”  Philip  Barry 
has  reeled  off  a much  more  frothy,  and, 
strangely,  a little  too  sentimental  (at  least 
for  this  style)  comedy  in  “Holiday.”  In 
“Holiday”  two  of  the  Seton  children 
blink  about  what  their  father  has  made 
of  their  lives,  and  resolve  at  the  same 
time  to  battle  to  the  last  ditch  for  gaiety 
— their  own  little  fetish.  In  the  forerun- 
ner, “Paris  Bound,”  there  was  the  same 
contrast:  a protest  on  the  one  hand 

against  a certain  state  of  affairs,  and  on 
the  other,  the  implicit  sympathy  with 
some  people  who  lived  avowedly  to  talk 
the  way  they  wanted  and  to  carry  on 
their  own  particular  ideas  about  the  right 
way  to  make  merry.  But  in  “Holiday” 
the  obvious  dedication  of  some  of  the 
people  of  the  same  stripe  to  a conscious 
toeing  of  the  line  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves, which  consists  largely  in  main- 
taining their  own  set  styles  of  speech 
with  a praiseworthy  recognition  of  con- 
versational achievements  (Donald  Ogden 
Stewart,  I think,  is  generally  looked  up 
to  as  the  high  priest  of  the  cult  in  “Holi- 
day”), leaves  you  no  room  for  quiet 
amazement,  nor  appreciation  of  agree- 
able casualness.  The  fact  that  the  hu- 


mor is  just  as  effective,  and  things  are 
just  as  merry,  if  a little  more  tearful, 
demonstrate  again  Philip  Barry’s  power 
to  write  a dialogue  of  a uniquely  amus- 
ing type;  but  that’s  just  the  point:  this 
comedy  is  a demonstration  of  this  trait 
and  other  virtues  of  the  previous  com- 
edy are  not  here  in  equal  measure. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  “Holiday,” 
though.  The  story  goes  like  this:  Linda 
Seton  has  a sister  who  manages  to  trap 
a nice  young  nobody  at  Lake  Placid — 
Case,  this  boy  has  honey-moon  money 
and  good  prospects  — he  is  good 
bond  house  material.  However, 

the  flaw  in  his  nature  is  a desire,  which 
he  soon  finds  sells  himself  with  Linda, 
and  makes  him  seem  positively  unbal- 
anced to  her  father,  for  a period  of  gaie- 
ty— nothing  lurid,  but  a quiet  novitiate 
of  wisecracking  and  cocktails  before  he 
settles  down.  When  the  sister  appre- 

hends this  fully,  it  dawns  upon  her  that 
after  all  Case  is  not  material.  Linda, 
however,  finds  him  a man  after  her  own 
heart,  a heart  that  nearly  breaks  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  him,  but  which 
receives  its  reward  in  the  end.  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  first  and  third  acts;  the 
second  is  just  a party,  where  Donald  Og- 
den Stewart  does  his  tricks,  Hope  Wil- 
liams goes  him  some  better,  where  we 
learn  that  one  man  of  their  troupe  can 
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actually  imitate  a trained  seal,  and  where 
Linda’s  mother  almost  passes  out.  And 
it  all  takes  place  in  the  old  attic  nursery, 
where  sentimental  reflections  fade  in  and 
out  among  the  champagne  bottles  and  the 
cascades  of  rippling  oaths  and  wisecracks. 

To  appreciate  the  style  of  humor, 
which  it  seems  was  created  especially  for 
Hope  Williams,  who  did  so  nobly  a char- 
acter similar  to  Linda  Seton  in  Paris 
Bound,  and  which  pervades  other  char- 
acters in  this  play  in  such  generous  floods, 
one  must  see  the  play.  Although  this 
humor  approaches  vaudeville  to  a certain 
extent,  it  is  freshening,  stimulating,  and 
of  wide  appeal:  at  its  best,  it  is  as  en- 
gagingly humorous  as  anything  since  Os- 
car Wilde,  and  even  at  its  broadest,  it 
contains  the  sturdy  wallop  of  burlesque, 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  tasteless  smack 
of  the  average  social  comedy  epigram. 
My  only  criticism  of  the  play,  again,  is 
that  these  comedians  carry  a banner, 
have  a purpose,  and  work  like  a troupe. 
Perhaps  in  his  next  play  Barry  will  not 
play  at  being  serious  at  all  and  confine 
his  circus  to  one  ring;  if  so,  I shouldn’t 
mind  seeing  the  same  people  in  it,  bar- 
ring Ben  Smith  perhaps,  and  trusting  that 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart  has  a new  line 
by  that  time. 


THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

Katherine  Cornell’s  new  play  “The 
Age  of  Innocence,’’  fashioned  out  of 
Edith  Wharton’s  tale  of  the  portiere  and 
bustle  period,  provides  her  a chance  to 
renounce  a lover  gracefully,  romantically, 
and  heriocally  among  difficult  surround- 
ings. She  makes  the  great  surrender  dra- 
matic amidst  her  stuffy  red  plushes, 
mauve  and  ochre  velvets,  and  florid  pi- 
ano scarfs,  a feat  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted is  a rather  astounding  one.  Al- 
together it  is  surprising  how  little  the 
theme  of  the  play  palls  upon  one  in  a 


setting  which  lends  itself  so  easily  to  car- 
icature and  sly  mockery.  The  grace  of 
the  play  lies  first  in  the  able  way  in  which 
the  dramatization  of  the  novel  has  been 
made  by  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes:  she 
catches  the  gentler  spirit  of  the  years 
before  1900  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
foibles  that  have  made  it  ridiculous  to 
us.  Naturally  humorous  references  are 
made,  for  example,  horse  cars — a favor- 
ite vaudeville  catch — are  mentioned;  yet 
things  like  this  are  not  tossed  in  for  the 
sake  of  allusion  alone,  they  are  always  a 
genuine  part  of  the  dialogue.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  characterization  is  well- 
handled,  almost  without  exception,  for 
there  is  sincerity  and  breadth  of  under- 
standing revealed  in  their  conception  and 
potrayal,  an  achievement  much  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  play  is  transcribed  from  a novel. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  an  accomplished 
group  of  actors  in  the  play.  Besides 
Miss  Cornell’s  clear  and  moving  acting 
of  the  unfortunate  Count  Olenska  there 
is  Arnold  Korff,  not  quite  as  good  as  he 
was  in  Olympia,  but  second  only  to  Miss 
Cornell  here.  The  work  of  several  oth- 
ers is  not  far  below  this  high  level;  in 
this  connection  Eden  Gray,  Rollo  Peters 
and  Albert  Tavernier  should  be  pointed 
out  especially. 

WINGS  OVER  EUROPE 
“Wings  Over  Europe”  is  a pretty  good 
concoction:  a combination  of  an  exciting, 
timely  theme  (discovery  of  power  over 
the  atom)  ; dramatic  intensity  (to  illus- 
trate, all  the  characters  are  faced  at  one 
point  with  imminent  dstruction)  ; notable 
characterization  (graphic  portraits  of  ex- 
amples of  1 4 eminent  men  in  our  day)  ; 
novelty  (no  women,  i.  e.,  no  sex  appeal). 
This,  yon  can  pretty  well  calculate  to  be 
a good  mixture,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
“Wings  Over  Europe”  is  a well  rounded 
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out  dish,  satisfying,  and  one  which  you 
feel  you  will  not  forget,  and  yet  prob- 
ably will  before  too  long  a lapse  of  time. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  play 
credulity  is  stretched,  then  startled  as  be- 
lief increases;  and  so  the  play  grows 
more  dramatic,  things  become  more  ac- 
tual, and  you  realize  that  this  is  not  just 
another  trip  to  Mars  with  H.  G.  Wells. 
By  the  time  the  second  act  is  over,  you 
are  likely  to  begin  to  think  that  it’s  a play 
to  be  profound  about  and  you  start  the- 
orizing. Mercifully,  the  third  act  lets  you 
relax  somewhat,  and  you’ll  probably  feel 
that  this  thing  isn’t  as  imminent  as  it 
seemed  back  in  the  second  act.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  you  have  only 
spoken  evidence  that  the  machine  of 
Francis  Lightfoot  can  change  India  rub- 
ber balls  into  gold  nuggets,  you  would 
likely  be  more  aroused.  This  fact  numbs 


some  of  the  fright  and  places  the  whole 
thing  at  its  proper  distance  of  remoteness. 

The  only  weakness  that  I can  see  in 
the  play  is  the  weakness  all  naturalistic 
plays  have  which  do  not  provide  a con- 
flict over  some  daily  problem,  that,  of 
course,  is,  in  a play  where  two  opposing 
sides  appear  and  clash.  Here  Lightfoot 
meets  and  clashes  with  the  British  Cab- 
inet over  a Promethean  problem,  and  the 
death  he  meets  is  not  kind  enough  to  the 
feelings  of  an  audience  which  has  a warm 
feeling  towards  him,  nor  does  the  fact 
that  his  death  may  be  symbolical  justify 
this  trick.  Saturated  with  their  lusty  in- 
terest in  their  idea,  the  two  young  dra- 
matists responsible  for  “Wings  Over 
Europe’’  have  been  carried  away  by  their 
zeal;  unfortunately  to  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  more  human  aspects  of  the  play. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  THE  MODERN  BABELLA 

BY  BERT  J.  FRIEDMAN 

And  they  said — Let  us  build  a city  and  a town  with  its  top  in  Heaven 

Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Babel;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth. 

Genesis. 


SHE  is  the  embodiment  of  woman 
But  she  is  a woman  of  a thousand 
different  moods  and  changing  con- 
tours. The  qualities  of  mystery,  allure- 
ment, enchantment — the  essences  of  re- 
pellance,  cruelness,  terror-inspiring  fill 
the  minds  of  her  adorers  with  a wondering 
fear.  How  she  can  beckon  with  her 
eyes,  her  voluptuous  lips,  and  the  sensu- 
ous curves  of  her  breasts  I How  those 
eyes  can  turn  into  flint,  those  lips  curl  in 
derisive  sneers,  and  the  wells  of  her  mam- 
mae dry  up  to  starve  her  cuddling  off- 
springs. She  too,  sprang  from  the  rib  of 
man.  He  moulded  her  with  sweat  and 
pain,  with  sacrifice  and  anguish.  He  fin- 
ished off  her  contours  with  his  own  blood. 
Death  takes  her  toll,  and  she  laughs  at 
her  own  doddering  creators.  She  has 
grown  beyond  their  control — a tremen- 
dous machination  — a woman  without  a 
soul — Babella. 

She  is  statuesque,  but  not  graceful. 
Warm  curves  intersperse  themselves 
mockingly  among  harsh  lines.  From  the 
diadem  upon  her  head,  which  is  the 
towering  pinacle  of  her  sky  line,  to  the 
false  tips  of  her  slippers,  that  are  the 
gaiety  and  the  folly  of  her  cabarets — she 
is  a mixture  of  power  and  wantonness, 
gay  savagery  and  derision,  insatiable  de- 
sire, and  a mockery  of  love.  Her  lus- 
trous eyes  reflect  the  brilliance  and  the 
glamour  of  her  broadway.  Usually  their 
coquetry  is  cold  and  piercing,  veiled  with 
a calloused  sophistication.  But  once  in  a 
great  while,  a note  of  religious  fear 
tears  away  this  clinging  veil  and  the 
Gods  of  Despair,  Melancholia,  and  even 
Death  are  temporarily  cheated  out  of  a 
victim.  Her  lips  are  her  character.  Con- 


forming to  the  same  pattern,  yet  they  are 
disturbingly  dissimilar.  The  pale  upper 
lip  is  thin  and  harsh.  It  is  vindictive, 
and  creased  with  the  lies,  prejudices,  nar- 
row-mindedness, and  hyprocrisies  of  her 
bigoted  parasites.  Her  lower  lips  is  full- 
blown and  warm.  But  it  is  red  with  the 
passion  coursing  through  her  viens.  Hot 
breaths  caress  it,  and  it  quivers  with  lust. 
It  pouts  and  reaches  out  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  energy  and  life.  Like  the  fiery 
furnace,  which  unceasingly  opens  its 
jaws  for  more  fuel, — so  Babella  cries 
out  with  a raucous  shout  for  an  endless 
chain  of  supine  adorers  to  throw  their 
life-matter,  their  force,  their  brain-pow- 
er into  her  body.  And  then  she  parts 
her  lips  into  a grim  smile,  exposing  an 
even  and  firm  set  of  teeth.  They  are  the 
wheels  and  spokes,  the  screws  and  bolts, 
the  pulleys  and  levers  of  her  grinding 
mechanism.  They  are  sharp  and  swift  in 
chewing  food  that  her  deceptive  pouts 
have  ensnared.  And  those  innocent-ap- 
pearing destructive  teeth  must  tear,  cut, 
and  bite  endlessly  or  her  bowels  will  col- 
lapse and  she  will  never  more  create 
stools  of  iron  and  steel.  She  will  crum- 
ble and  decay,  and  her  parasites  must 
relinquish  their  hold  to  fall  from  her 
body  to  the  fathomless  depths.  But  Bab- 
ella is  always  hunrgy  and  her  jaws  are 
tireless.  Her  only  true  beauty  lies  in  the 
curves  of  her  breasts.  For  with  these 
she  nourishes  her  humanity.  All  cannot 
achieve  these  heights,  and  so  many  go 
hungry  in  the  fight  for  existence.  It  is 
only  those  who  can  surmount  terrible  ob- 
stacles, who  may  reach  the  nipples  of 
success  and  fortune.  But  there  too 
Continued  on  page  52 


THE  RELATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

BY  DUDLEY  L.  HARLEY 

This  essay  won  the  first  prize  of  $500  in  the  last  annual  prize  essay  contest  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 


SCIENCE  is  a regenerative  force.  It 
possesses  the  signal  power  of  invad- 
ing our  customs  and  beliefs  to  in- 
fuse them  with  fresh  vigor  and  provoke 
an  unwonted  expansion.  Apply  science  to 
any  well-established  practice,  and  things 
begin  to  happen. 

Precisely  this  sort  of  application  of  sci- 
ence in  general  and  of  chemistry  in  par- 
ticular has  been  experienced  by  warfare. 
That  institution,  of  very  ancient  standing, 
has  been  surprised  out  of  a pleasantly  le- 
thargic state  by  a series  of  innovations 
which  has  shaken  it  rudely.  It  has  been 
revolutionized  from  a comparatively  safe 
pastime  into  a deadly  struggle;  and,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  the  upheaval 
is  vaguely  resented.  Yet,  so  thorough  is 
the  change,  and  so  significant  the  possi- 
bilities revealed,  that  any  nation  which 
would  have  a defense  system  not  hope- 
lessly antiquated  must  take  stock  to  in- 
sure itself  chemically  against  the  tremen- 
dous role  which  that  science  is  destined  to 
play  in  future  warfare. 

Before  considering  these  potentialities, 
a brief  survey  of  the  chemist’s  present 
accomplishments  will  indicate  how  pro- 


found may  be  his  alterations. 

Nearly  seven  centuries  ago  the  use  of 
gunpowder  in  Chinese  cannon  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  acquaintance  between 
the  chemist  and  the  militarist;  and,  fit- 
tingly, explosives  were  the  first  weapons 
to  feel  the  modern  transformation  of  war- 
fare. That  “villainous  saltpeter”  was  the 
seed  from  which  has  recently  sprung  a 
series  of  astonishing  battle  agents.  T.N.T., 
nitroglycerine,  guncotton,  and  cordite,  to 
name  a few,  all  have  their  particular 
uses  and  potency  which  spells  the  pass- 
ing of  fixed  fortifications.  Force  capable 
of  hurling  a steel  shell  weighing  hundreds 
of  pounds  seventy-five  miles,  to  burst  it 
into  flying  fragments;  power  which,  sealed 
within  a bomb,  can  wrench  a battleship 
from  stem  to  stern — these  place  an  un- 
usual advantage  with  the  explosive  engin- 
eer, and  have  been  the  chief  means  of 
effecting  the  metamorphosis  of  modern 
warfare.  Nor  should  we  have  them  but 
for  the  chemist.  From  the  coal  piles,  the 
cotton  fields,  and  the  waste  heaps  of  the 
nation,  he  has  evolved  this  group  of  com- 
pounds. He  has  plucked  them  from  the 
very  air  when  the  materials  he  needed 
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were  not  at  hand.  His  inventions  are  the 
foundation  of  present  military  tactics,  and 
they  cannot  but  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  future. 

But  if  in  explosives  the  chemist  has  de- 
veloped an  old  weapon,  in  poison  gas  he 
has  shown  the  full  genius  of  his  creative 
power.  Here  is  something  which  trans- 
cends mere  improvement;  here  is  a to- 
tally new  instrument,  better  adapted  to 
varying  battle  conditions  than  any  yet 
employed.  It  possesses  the  unique  qual- 
ity of  being  continuous  in  effect  in  both 
time  and  space.  A bullet’s  force  is  spent 
a few  seconds  after  firing;  barrages  may 
contain  openings.  But  gas  is  pervading, 
and  may  remain  on  the  ground  days  after 
being  discharged.  In  addition,  certain 
varieties,  such  as  tear  gas  and  sneeze  gas, 
can  temporarily  incapacitate  without  do- 
ing permanent  injury.  We  are  realizing 
now  that  well-intended  apologies  for  gas 
as  a weapon  because  of  its  humaneness 
are  evasions  of  the  essential  point.  Gas 
will  be  used  in  the  next  war  for  the  same 
reason  that  disease  germs  and  thermit  and 
wholesale  destruction  and  all  other  disa- 
greeable and  appalling  innovations  may 
be  resorted  to — because  it  is  preeminent- 
ly effective.  For  only  by  making  war  fur- 
ious and  intense  can  the  agony  of  a long 
struggle  be  spared.  But,  having  firmly 
recognized  this  principle,  we  may  rejoice 
that  gas  exhibits  certain  desirable  qualities 
regrettably  lacking  in  the  more  traditional 
weapons.  During  the  World  War,  gas 
was  responsible  for  one-third  of  all  Amer- 
ican casualties,  yet  only  one  in  every  fifty 
gassed  men  admitted  to  the  hospitals 
died,  and  of  the  remainder,  forty-seven 
returned  to  perfect  health.  This  means 
that  a man  who  is  gassed  has  ten  times  as 
great  a chance  for  recovery  as  one  wound- 
ed by  a shell.  And  when  we  consider  that 
evidence  indicates  gas  to  be  actually  a 
preventive  against  tuberculosis,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  here  the  instrument 


which  can  gain  military  objectives  with 
the  least  possible  suffering. 

To  consider  the  province  of  metallurgy 
is  to  find  yet  other  and  far-reaching 
achievements  of  the  chemist,  in  no  way 
inferior  to  his  best.  Our  giant  cannon, 
twenty-ton  tanks,  monstrous  battleships 
are  justly  regarded  as  triumphs  of  the  me- 
chanical engineer.  But  these  instruments 
would  have  been  impossible  a few  decades 
ago.  The  chemist,  in  developing  a series 
of  light,  tough  alloys  of  steel  with  chrom- 
ium, tungsten,  and  other  rare  metals,  is 
responsible  for  their  existence.  Through 
his  efforts  cannon  able  to  withstand  the 
shock  and  tremendous  corrosive  force  of 
the  hot  gases  liberated  on  their  interiors 
are  a reality;  armor  plate  is  made  not  to 
be  pierced  except  by  shells  of  like  mater- 
ial; high-speed  cutting  tools  are  fashioned 
which  enable  us  to  turn  out  ammunition 
five  times  as  rapidly  as  formerly.  From 
the  electric  furnace  come  abrasives  which 
have  revolutionized  shop  practice.  Met- 
allurgical chemistry  is  the  basis  for  the 
mechanics  of  modern  warfare. 

Many  of  these  innovations  have  been 
applied  with  startling  success  to  aircraft. 
No  instrument  more  completely  epito- 
mizes modern  warfare  than  does  the  air- 
plane. It  will  doubtless  be  employed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  war, 
and  must  necessitate  radical  changes  in 
military  tactics.  Within  three  decades 
the  weight  per  horsepower  of  the  airplane 
motor  has  been  reduced  from  1 I 7 to  1.75 
pounds,  largely  through  the  use  of  the 
chemist  s strong  light  alloys.  Its  power, 
efficiency,  and  endurance  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  fashioning  many  oth- 
er complex  parts  of  such  specially  de- 
signed materials.  Dirigible  balloons  owe 
their  very  existence  to  the  lightness  of 
structure  permitted  by  the  chemist’s  pro- 
cesses for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  alum- 
inum, from  which  he  has  compounded  pe- 
culiarly effective  alloys  of  the  strength  of 
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steel  with  but  one-third  its  weight.  To  the 
chemist,  also,  must  go  the  credit  for  creat- 
ing the  varnishes,  lubricants,  fuels,  adhes- 
ives, and  cognate  supplies  necessary  to 
the  functioning  of  aircraft.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen,  for  the  extraction 
and  purification  of  the  non-inflammable 
helium,  for  its  very  discovery,  indeed, 
first  in  the  sun  and  later  on  the  earth, 
chemistry  primarily  is  responsible.  The 
whole  rapid  development  of  aircraft  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  animating  ef- 
fect of  science. 

Not  so  obviously  pertinent  to  national 
defense,  yet  of  fundamental  importance, 
is  the  security  the  chemist  has  afforded 
our  food  supply.  In  war  time  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  not  only  the  soldiers  at 
the  front  but  also  the  people  at  home 
provided  with  food;  and  during  a long 
struggle  the  problem  assumes  serious 
proportions.  The  best  assurance  of  plen- 
tiful crops  is  a liberal  use  of  fertilizers. 
With  phosphate,  first  of  the  three  chief 
fertilizers,  the  United  States  is  well  en- 
dowed; and  under  the  chemist  s guid- 
ance we  produce  a surplus  for  export. 
When  the  World  War  exposed  our  shor- 
tage of  potash,  the  chemist  revealed  a 
dozen  minor  sources  in  waste  materials. 
However,  nitrates  especially  were  need- 
ed in  large  quantities,  not  only  for  fertil- 
izer, but  as  the  basis  of  all  explosives. 
Industry,  cut  off  from  trade  with  the  Chil- 
ean mines,  again  appealed  to  the  chem- 
ist. He  discovered  that  among  other 
methods  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  might  be  induced  to  unite  by 
an  electric  arc,  and  thus  made  accessible 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  essential 
element.  Moreover,  he  has  effected  re- 
formations in  the  methods  of  coking  coal 
which  salvage  yearly  some  300,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  salts,  along  with  other  by- 
products invaluable  to  warfare. 

Some  of  these  recovered  compounds 
find  their  use  in  the  medical  department, 


for  the  chemist  is  really  at  his  best  as  a 
healer.  We  have  found,  for  example, 
that  if,  instead  of  packing  guncotton  in 
a cannon  to  fire  at  the  enemy,  we  dis- 
solve it  in  ether  and  alcohol  to  form  col- 
lodion, it  may  be  used  to  cure  the  very 
wounds  it  might  have  caused.  Measures 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among 
soldiers  and  to  heal  injuries  are  an  im- 
measureably  important  function  of  an 
army.  And  the  antiseptics,  anesthetics, 
sedatives,  and  remedies  used  in  the  last 
war  saved  untold  suffering.  To  provide 
these  varied  substances  during  military 
campaigns  and  constantly  to  improve 
them  is  a humane  role  which  chemistry 
gladly  assumes. 

But  if  the  chemist  has  already  radically 
altered  the  art  of  fighting,  he  seems  de- 
stined to  effect  equally  momentous 
changes  in  the  future.  Authorites  are 
agreed  that  even  should  there  be  no  fur- 
ther advance  in  science,  the  next  war  will 
begin  where  the  last  left  off.  To  predict 
future  development  is  at  best  hazardous; 
yet  there  are  certain  lines  along  which 
expansion  is  almost  inevitable.  We  may 
expect  less  of  innovation  than  of  adap- 
tion and  perfection.  If  there  is  small 
chance  of  high  explosives  increasing  ma- 
terially in  violence,  the  effectiveness  and 
range  of  all  calibres  of  artillery  can  be 
considerably  improved  by  new  alloys.  If 
more  potent  gases  are  not  likely  to  be 
found,  the  methods  of  utilizing  those 
which  we  have  will  be  greatly  increased. 
A battle  front  arranged  for  position  fight- 
ing as  in  the  last  war  will  see  unprece- 
dented concentrations  of  gas  over  exten- 
sive areas.  Or,  should  the  development 
of  mechanical  transportation  yield  a mo- 
bile battle  line,  the  problem  will  be  to 
choose  a gas  readily  transportable,  effec- 
tive in  low  concentrations,  and  most 
widely  applicable.  In  any  event,  gas  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  first  weapon  used 
at  the  outbreak  of  hositilities.  Even  be- 
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tore  troops  are  mobilized,  an  airplane 
raid  may  strike  a decisive  blow  by 
drenching  with  a persistent  gas  or  shat- 
tering with  high  explosives,  dockyards, 
bases,  supply  parks,  and  industrial  cen- 
ters in  the  rear.  The  problem  of  mass 
protection  against  chemical  warfare  is 
still  unsolved.  City  populations  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  Neutralizing  agents 
and  protective  clothing  may  aid,  but 
more  especially  must  masks  be  made 
proof  against  all  gases  which  might  be 
used.  And  impregnability  against  finely 
divided  smokes  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
attain.  Smoke  screens  for  concealing 
movements  have  recently  been  widely 
investigated,  but  combined  with  gas  they 
gain  an  effect  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  future.  The  greatest  change  in  land 
tactics  in  the  next  war  will  be  effected  by 
the  perfection  of  tanks,  permitting  a free- 
dom of  action  in  cross-country  maneuvers 
analogous  to  that  of  ships  at  sea,  and  of 
aircraft.  With  these  mechanisms,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  chemist  is  vitally  con- 
cerned. A superior  type  of  tank  cannot 
possibly  be  evolved  without  the  aid  of 
his  alloys.  And  as  for  airplanes  and  dir- 
igible balloons,  the  chemist  will  render 
an  invaluable  service  in  the  perfection 
of  anti-knock  fuels,  making  possible  high- 
compression  engines,  and  lubricants  able 
to  withstand  the  power  of  these  engines. 
The  medical  corps,  even  though  no  new 
remedies  are  advanced,  should  be  able, 
through  application  of  that  knowledge 
which  it  now  possesses,  to  bring  contag- 
ious diseases  under  almost  absolute  con- 
trol, and  largely  to  obviate  wound  infec- 
tion. These  developments  we  may  ex- 
pect. Others,  not  definitely  to  be  fore- 
seen, but  whose  very  uncertainty  makes 
their  anticipation  imperative,  will  surely 
appear.  If  we  accept  the  axiom  that  the 
best  defense  is  an  active  offense,  we  are 
at  once  under  the  necessity  not  only  of 
keeping  up  with  the  march  of  scientific 


events,  but  of  keeping  definitely  in  the 
vanguard.  And  this  position  can  in  no 
way  be  attained  except  by  indefatigable 
research,  technical  alertness,  and  a vigil- 
ance of  mind  which  comprehends  that 
against  the  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  and 
the  bacteriologist  in  their  laboratories,  the 
combined  armies  of  the  world  cannot 
avail. 

Fundamentally,  the  most  significant 
way  in  which  the  chemist  will  continue 
to  aid  national  defense  is  in  revising  our 
system  of  preparedness.  Trained  infan- 
try units  still  play  an  important  part  in 
warfare;  but  today  the  nation  that  en- 
trusts its  defense  to  an  isolated  branch 
of  its  executive  department,  subject  to 
the  whims  of  political  control,  and  fre- 
quently out  of  touch  with  the  latest  sci- 
entific developments,  is  making  a grave 
error.  That  practice  is  archaic.  We 
have  come  to  realize  that  warfare  is  more 
than  a mere  maneuvering  of  armies  on  a 
battlefield;  it  means  pitting  the  entire  re- 
sources of  a nation.  True  preparation, 
then,  can  consist  only  in  robust  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  which  form  the 
backbone  of  modern  military  science — 
those  which  furnish  strength  for  rapid 
action  and  stamina  for  a long  struggle. 
Now,  it  is  precisely  this  linking  of  pre- 
paredness with  commercial  enterprise 
which  the  chemist  has  accomplished  and 
will  continue  to  clinch  in  the  new  type 
of  warfare  which  he  has  evolved.  Prep- 
aration for  chemical  warfare  requires  no 
elaborate  arsenals;  it  may  be  carried  out 
efficiently  and  secretly  in  industrial  lab- 
oratories. Manufacturers  of  explosives 
base  their  prosperity  on  their  peace- 
time trade.  Only  a fraction  of  our  iron, 
steel,  and  alloy  products  are  diverted  to 
war  use.  Every  necessity  of  modem  na- 
tional defense  is  or  may  be  supplied 
through  private  initiative,  which  by  its 
very  nature  is  secure  from  armament  re- 

( Continued  on  Page  53) 


What  Is  The  College  For 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
osophy,  and  in  the  fine  arts;  since  all 
these  subjects  make  their  contributions  to 
the  social  amenities.  There  would  be  lit- 
tle need  for  mathematics  or  the  sciences; 
but  doubtless  such  a college  would  offer, 
as  electives,  the  full  complement  of  sub- 
jects offered  in  our  existing  institutions. 

Admission  might  well  be  based  upon 
certification  from  approved  private 
secondary  schools.  The  essential  point 
in  this  connection  is  that  a high  matricu- 
lation fee — say,  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  dollars — should  be  charged;  and 
the  annual  tuition  might  well  be  around  a 
thousand.  It  is  this  matter  of  fees  which 
would  take  care  of  the  proper  selection. 
The  Gentleman’s  College  would  not  ex- 
ist for  the  poor  boy.  The  lower  economic 
levels  should  send  many  students  into  the 
professional  schools,  and  also  into  col- 
leges, if  there  were  such,  devoted  to  the 
culture  purpose.  But  those  who  are  both 
intellectually  mediocre  and  poor  should 
obviously  go  to  work.  The  superkinder- 
garten is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
luxury  of  the  well-to-do. 

Each  student  in  the  Gentleman’s  Col- 
lege should  receive  a large  amount  of 
personal  attention  from  the  faculty  and 
administration — should  be  zealously  sup- 
ervised and  tended,  as  to  health,  habits, 
manners,  sports,  studies,  and  accomplish- 
ments. And  once  a student  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  a Gentleman’s  College,  he 
should  not  be  liable  to  dismissal,  within 
four  years  at  least,  except  for  dangerous 
moral  delinquency.  He  should  be  re- 
garded as  a member  of  the  family  or 
fraternity  of  the  college,  not  to  be  thrust 
out  for  minor  deficiencies,  but  rather 
given  extra  and  special  care  in  propor- 
tion to  his  needs. 

Such  a college  should,  of  course,  an- 
nounce its  special  purpose  to  the  world 


with  entire  honesty.  It  should  proclaim, 
in  its  catalogues  and  other  literature,  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  college  to  turn 
out  musty  pedants  or  visionary  (and 
potentially  dangerous)  intellectuals,  but 
to  prepare  normal  young  men  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  American  social 
and  business  world. 

I feel  sure  that  judicious  advertisement 
along  these  lines,  together  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  high  fees,  would  speedily  draw  a 
splendid  clientele.  This  clientele  would 
be  abundantly  satisfied.  They  would  be 
getting  what  they  want  and  need,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for,  and  what  they 
cannot  at  present  get  satisfactorily  in  any 
college  in  America;  although,  as  noted 
above,  there  are  certain  institutions 
which  are  already  making  progress  in  this 
direction.  Any  college,  reasonably  well- 
situated  and  well-equipped,  which  would 
consciously  adopt  this  program,  and 
carry  it  out  consistently,  could  within  ten 
years  attain  an  enviable  primacy  of  social 
repute  among  all  our  institutions,  and 
realize  its  widest  dreams  as  to  students 
and  funds.  And  its  success  would  be 
deserved,  for  it  would  be,  for  the  first 
time,  doing  superbly  one  of  the  three 
jobs  which  the  American  community  de- 
mands of  the  college. 

Meanwhile  a few  other  colleges  should 
devote  themselves  with  equal  explicitness 
and  single-mindedness  to  the  care  of  the 
culture  purpose. 

Since  the  word  culture  is  a little  old- 
fashioned,  let  us  call  this  type  of  institu- 
tion the  Scholar’s  College.  (I  picked  this 
phrase  the  other  day  from  the  lips  of  a 
prominent  senior,  who  used  it  in  deris- 
ion.) It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  scholar  may  not  be  also  a gentleman 
in  the  less  materialistic  meaning  of  the 
term,  or  even  in  the  materialistic  or  pe- 
cuniary sense;  frequently  he  will  be  a 
gentleman  in  both  senses;  but  it  will  be 
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qua  scholar  rather  than  qua  gentleman 
that  he  will  be  welcome  in  the  Scholar’s 
College.  And  that  college  will  have  a 
place  for  some  who,  at  the  beginning  at 
any  rate,  are  not  gentlemen  in  any  sense. 

Any  existing  institution  which  should 
aspire  to  become  an  ideal  Scholar  s Col- 
lege will  need  to  make  changes  much 
more  drastic  than  those  sketched  above 
for  the  establishment  of  a Gentleman’s 
College.  The  nature  of  these  changes  and 
the  reasons  for  them  will  form  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  chapters  to  follow;  for, 
of  course,  the  Scholar’s  College  is  the 
Real  College  which  I propose  to  picture. 

So  far  I have  tried  to  make  it  clear — 
as  the  first  vital  necessity — that  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  the  Real  College,  the 
Scholar’s  College,  must  be — to  use  the 
old-fashioned  word  again — culture.  The 
bread-and-butter  purpose  must  there  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  superkindergarten  purpose  must  be 
flatly  denied  and  excluded. 

As  to  what  this  culture  is — we  shall 
never  be  able  to  define  it  satisfactorily, 
but  we  know  what  we  mean.  We  mean 
knowledge quite  a good  deal  of  knowl- 

edge; some  of  its  superficial,  some  inten- 
sive and  exact;  including  both  facts  and 
the  interpretation  of  facts,  with  a critical 
discrimination  between  the  two.  We 
mean  enjoyment — appreciation,  of  books, 
art,  nature,  and  human  beings  (“the 
world  is  so  full  of  a number  of  things”). 
We  mean  freedom — self-emancipation 
(Selbstentfremdung) ; getting  loose,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  from  all  the 
crowding  pre-judgments  of  family,  class, 
party,  creed,  nation,  and  century,  into  the 
cool  isolation  of  disinterested  thought. 
We  mean  understanding — in  some  mea- 


sure— of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  heart 
of  man,  and  of  the  human  situation  on 
this  tiny,  short-lived  planet.  And  we 
mean  ideals — of  truth,  beauty,  and  duty 
(or  service  or  noblesse  oblige),  which 
we  believe  can  be  most  truly  and  nobly 
conceived  only  in  the  light  of  such  knowl- 
edge, enjoyment,  freedom,  and  under- 
standing. 

And  if  there  be,  or  can  be,  any  institu- 
tion which  can  transmit  such  possessions 
year  after  year  to  some  considerable  body 
of  selected  youth,  we  hold  that  that  in- 
stitution will  deserve  well  of  the  Republic 
— no  matter  what  other  things  it  may  of 
necessity  refuse  to  do.  It  will  be,  in  fact, 
continuing  — or  rather  resuming  — the 
original  purpose  of  the  first  American 
college:  that  of  providing,  in  a figurative 
sense  at  least,  “a  ministry  to  the 
churches.” 

We  are  living — it  is  a platitude  to  say 
so — in  the  midst  of  swifter  changes  than 
have  ever  happened  before  within  historic 
times;  revolutionary  changes  in  our  phy- 
sical modes  of  life,  which  must  induce, 
and  are  already  inducing,  great  slippings 
and  shiftings  in  all  our  economic,  political, 
and  ethical  concepts.  We  are  warned  al- 
most daily  that  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  possibly  of  mankind,  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  and  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  reformulate  these  concepts; 
that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wells,  we  are 
entered  in  a race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.  It  would  be  the  purpose  of 
a Real  College  to  train  men  and  women 
capable  of  such  training  for  the  ministry 
of  this  reformulation,  to  be  among  its 
prophets,  disciples,  and  missionaries — 
the  ministry  of  a new  civilization. 


Lehigh  Wrestling — A 
Tribute  To  Sheridan 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Penn  16  1 -2  to  16  1-2,  the  only  Lehigh 
wrestling  meet  on  record  that  ended  in 
a stalemate,  and  triumphed  over  Colum- 
bia and  Lafayette.  The  victory  over  the 
Maroon  is  of  historic  interest  in  that  it 
very  appropriately  opened  the  new  gym 
donated  by  Charles  L.  Taylor  ’76,  in 
1913.  The  score  was  31  1 -2  to  2 1 -2.  Four 
seconds  and  three  third  places  were  gar- 
nered in  the  Intercollegiates.  Besides 
Catch  and  Sawtelle,  William  F.  Bailey 
’14,  a Tau  Bete  who  was  one  of  Lehigh’s 
greatest  all-around  athletes,  Captain-elect 
F.  L.  Kirkhuff  ’16,  R.  E.  Good  ’ 1 7,  and 
L.  M.  Levin  ’ l 6,  were  on  that  team.  Le- 
vin, the  present  Lafayette  mentor,  was 
Sawtelle’s  understudy  in  the  158-pound 
division,  and  it  is  testimonial  to  Sheri- 
dan’s coaching  that  one  of  his  products 
should  be  regarded  highly  enough  by  the 
arch  rival  to  be  selected  in  that  capacity. 
It  might  be  noticed,  however,  that  re- 
sults have  shown  that  the  master-pupil 
relationship  still  obtains. 

The  next  few  seasons  were  not  overly 
successful;  1918-1922  marks  the  ebb  of 
tide  on  whose  crest  Lehigh  has  ridden  to 
fame.  As  already  noted  the  Sheridan- 
coached  sevens  showed  greater  power 
each  year  after  1922.  The  four  most 
recent  seasons  have  been  so  successful 
as  to  merit  more  than  a passing  general- 
ization. There  have  been  nineteen  wins 
and  only  nine  set-backs  in  dual  meets 
beside  the  crescendo  in  championship 
rating. 

The  1925  team  won  four  out  of  sev- 
en and  finished  one  point  behind  Yale, 
runner-up  to  State,  in  the  Intercollegiates. 
Edmund  M.  Burke  ’25,  a heavy  scorer 
during  two  previous  seasons  and  a var- 
sity end  three  seasons,  was  captain. 
Ralph  W.  Best  ’26,  a dark  horse,  annexed 
the  125-pound  title.  Robert  B.  (Dick) 


Lewis  '28,  then  only  a soph,  was  run- 
ner-up in  the  1 3 5 -pound  class,  and  Max 
Levitz  ’25,  completing  his  third  year  as 
heavyweight,  took  second.  James  J. 
Reed  ’27,  another  newcomer  and  Henry 
T.  Williamson  ’26,  a junior  with  exper- 
ience, placed  third. 

The  1926  season  started  and  ended 
gloriously.  Syracuse,  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  league,  provided  a set-up  in 
the  first  meet,  being  whitewashed  in  sev- 
en bouts.  Princeton  was  beaten  18-11 
and  Lafayette,  like  the  Orange,  humbled 
31-0  in  a renewal  of  the  relations  in  the 
sport.  The  fourth  successive  win  was 
registered  over  Yale,  18-13,  before  a 
safe-playing  Cornell  band,  which  em- 
ployed waiting  tactics,  outscored  a typi- 
cally aggressive  Brown  and  White  team, 

1 7-8.  In  a truly  thrilling  meet  Navy 
earned  the  verdict  by  15  1 -2  to  111-2 
score  to  conclude  the  dual  campaign.  Each 
team  won  three  bouts,  and  the  145- 
pound  match  ended  in  a draw,  but 
Navy’s  extra  points  came  as  a result  of 
falls.  Captain  Best,  victor  in  thirteen 
successive  bouts  in  his  two-year  varsity 
career  and  victim  in  none,  met  a Tartar 
in  Midshipman  Nichols  and  lost  a deci- 
sion after  two  extra  periods.  He  came 
back,  however,  to  retain  his  intercolle- 
giate championship,  and  Jimmy  Reed, 
one  of  the  many  local  boys  who  has 
brought  fame  to  Lehigh  on  the  mats,  won 
the  bantam  laurels.  Dick  Lewis  for  the 
second  year  was  a runner-up,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  (Tubby)  Miller,  ex-’28  a soph 
heavyweight,  placed  second  in  his  first 
attempt.  As  a team  Lehigh  lost  the  title 
to  Cornell  but  led  the  other  six  entries. 

Reed  enjoys  the  distinction  of  leading 
his  Alma  Mater’s  first  championship 
wrestling  team.  Though  Miller  and  Lew- 
is did  not  return  to  college  and  the  oth- 
er letter  men  except  Reed  and  William 
M.  Heilman  ’28,  had  been  graduated, 
Sheridan  introduced  five  new  men,  prod- 
ucts of  his  coaching,  who  had  been  forced 
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to  bide  their  time  as  underclassmen,  and 
these  boys  climaxed  a season  which 
showed  four  wins  in  seven  meets  by  ac- 
cumulating the  low  winning  total  of  1 4 
points  in  the  Intercollegiates  at  Penn  and 
so  tying  for  top  honors  with  Yale  in  a 
unique  meet  in  which  Syracuse  and  Cor- 
nell were  deadlocked  for  second  with  1 2 
each.  Lehigh  that  winter  defeated  New 
York  A.  C.,  Syracuse  and  Navy  in  close 
meets  and  again  blanked  the  Maroon 
27-0.  The  set-backs  were  all  close  and 
due  to  an  unbalanced  combination.  What 
was  dubbed  by  metropolitan  sports  writ- 
ers as  “The  Light  Brigade,”  consisted  of 
Edward  W.  McGovern  ’28,  Reed  and 
Heilman,  and  they  were  so  effective  and 
reliable  scorers  that  they  gave  their  col- 
lege leads  of  13-3  and  11-0  against 
Princeton  and  Cornell  respectively,  only 
to  see  the  less  proficient  bigger  men  lose 
hard-fought  matches.  The  Cornell  and 
Yale  meets  were  decided  in  the  last 
match  on  the  card  by  opposing  heavy- 
weights. Both  Yale  and  Princeton  won 
by  the  closest  of  margins,  one  point,  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Princeton’s  meager 
triumph  marked  its  fourth  victory  over 
Lehigh  by  one  point  during  the  college 
year,  the  football,  soccer  and  cross-coun- 
try teams  also  coming  under  the  Tiger’s 
spell.  Because  McGovern  was  lighter 
than  Reed,  Jimmy  moved  up  a class  and 
annexed  the  125-pound  title,  making  him 
the  first  man  to  win  a championship  in 
two  different  classes.  McGovern  took  a 
second,  and  Heilman,  along  with  Arthur 
Lehr  ’29,  the  freshman  star  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  William  I.  Littell  28,  the 
husky  football  captain  and  tackle  who 
had  been  drafted  in  mid-season  to  plug 
the  weak  gap,  secured  thirds.  Eugene  A. 
Keller  ’28,  and  Lewis  R.  Long  ’28,  were 
the  welterweight  and  middleweight  regul- 
ars on  the  championship  combination. 

With  four  star  lettermen  as  a nuclues 
and  another  veteran,  Dick  Lewis,  becom- 


ing eligible  at  mid-years,  optimism 
reigned  on  the  South  Mountain  campus 
and  in  the  wrestling-crazed  town  last 
year.  It  has  been  said  that  hope  is  the 
day  star  of  the  human  race;  certainly  an 
ambitious  coach  and  an  ambitious  team 
were  guided  all  season  by  the  alluring 
luster  of  a distant  goal — retention  alone 
of  the  intercollegiate  championship.  The 
goal  was  reached  March  1 7 when  Little 
Lehigh  led  the  eastern  powers  with  20 
points,  and  a large,  enthusiastic  under- 
graduate delegation  roared  approval  in 
Princeton’s  gymnasium.  Team  strength 
won  for  Lehigh.  Five  of  Billy’s  seven 
entries  proved  themselves  among  the 
best,  Dick  Lewis  and  Andy  Lehr,  the 
latter,  only  a junior,  winning  titles,  and 
McGovern,  Miller,  and  a dynamic  new- 
comer, a senior,  Harry  W.  Palm  ’28, 
placing  second.  Captain  Heilman,  John 
R.  Denise  ’28,  and  Arthur  C.  Landis  Jr., 
29,  were  the  other  lettermen  whose  work 
was  significant  throughout  the  season 
even  though  they  were  outclassed  in  the 
big  company. 

This  1928  campaign,  even  discounting 
its  dramatic  finish,  is  without  parallel  in 
the  record  pages  of  Lehigh  athletic  ac- 
tivity. By  faculty  permission  they  en- 
gaged in  one  more  dual  meet  than  ever 
before,  eight  all  told,  and  triumphed  in 
seven  starts.  Cornell,  which  was  runner- 
up  to  Lehigh,  spoiled  a perfect  season, 
winning  1 2-9  in  a meet  in  which  there 
were  no  falls.  The  Brown  defeated 
Syracuse,  Princeton,  Yale,  Penn  and  La- 
fayette, and  Navy  and  Columbia  with 
only  one  day  of  rest  and  traveling  be- 
tween meets!  For  the  third  straight  year 
Lafayette  could  not  even  produce  a single 
man  who  could  win  one  of  the  seven 
bouts,  and  so  lost  3 1 -0.  With  the  long 
schedule  and  the  remarkable  success  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  1928  team  shattered 
all  scoring  records,  amassing  151  1-2 

points  to  64  1 -2  for  the  combined  oppo- 
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sition.  And  there  were  two  individuals, 
Heilman  and  Lehr,  with  31  points,  more 
than  any  other  Lehigh  wrestler  ever 
scored  in  a dual  meet  campaign  before. 
Milt  Manley  had  annexed  30  in  1919; 
Reed’s  high  mark  was  29  and  Ken  Bev- 
ier’s,  28.  Heilman  and  Lehr  each  won 
seven  out  of  eight  bouts,  five  each  by 
falls.  And  Tubby  Miller  contributed  30 
points  and  was  undefeated  until  he  met 
Stafford  of  Cornell  in  the  final  for  the 
championship;  his  1928  record  shows  ten 
straight  victories. 

In  the  nineteen  years  in  which  Lehigh’s 
name  has  continually  been  in  the  head- 
lines for  wrestling,  only  three  eastern  col- 
leges have  gained  bolder  heads  and 
“spreads’’  more  often.  Penn  State,  Cor- 
nell and  Navy  are  the  only  schools  that 
produce  mat  teams  which  rival  those  of 
Lehigh.  These  colleges  respect  Lehigh 
as  a worthy  foe;  all  others,  bar  none, 
fear  Brown  and  White  grappling  prowess. 
The  Red  Men  and  the  Middies  were  Le- 
high’s first  opponents  and  still  consti- 
tute annual  attractions  on  Lehigh  mat 
cards.  Cornell  holds  fourteen  victories 
over  Lehigh;  even  the  championship 
Brown  and  White  teams  of  the  last  two 
years  have  bowed  in  dual  meets.  Lehigh 
can  boast  but  three  conquests  over  the 
Ithacans.  Likewise  has  Lehigh  beaten 
Navy  only  thrice,  two  of  the  triumphs 
coming  in  192  7 and  1928  when  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  was  in  ascendancy.  The 
Admirals  are  credited  with  an  even  doz- 
en wins  since  1910.  State  takes  pride  in 
yet  a better  record  over  the  Bethlehem 
collegians.  The  Nittany  Lions  lost  once 
to  their  eastern  foes  in  1919,  which  odd- 
ly was  one  of  their  many  championship 
years;  they  have  won  sixteen  times  from 
Lehigh.  But  they  have  not  been  on  the 
present  champion’s  schedule  for  the  last 
three  years,  in  which  Lehigh  has  played 
Caesar. 

No  other  college  than  these  three  has 
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been  able  to  defeat  Lehigh  in  a major- 
ity of  mat  meetings.  Penn  and  Colum- 
bia have  proved  regular  soft  spots  on 
Brown  and  White  schedules.  The  former 
has  been  defeated  ten  times  and  the  lat- 
ter nine  times.  Each  holds  but  one  win 
over  Lehigh;  the  Quakers  have  some  lit- 
tle more  consolation  in  the  1914  tie. 
Princeton  has  been  met  eight  times  and 
defeated  on  six  of  these  occasions,  though 
the  Tiger  is  usually  anything  but  docile 
in  being  felled.  Lafayette  has  never 
beaten  her  neighboring  rival  in  the  five 
meets  held,  and  three  of  these  are  in- 
cluded among  the  seven  shut-outs  Lehigh 
has  administered.  Dartmouth  was  van- 
quished by  the  biggest  score  on  record, 
33-0,  and  Syracuse,  Virginia  and  Spring- 
field  also  have  dropped  all  seven  bouts  in 
a meet  with  the  Brown.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest that  Lehigh  has  been  blanked  five 
times,  thrice  by  Navy,  once  32-0,  and  by 
Cornell  and  New  York  A.  C.  It  is  Yale’s 
turn  to  beat  Lehigh  this  winter  because 
the  teams  have  alternated  in  winning  the 
past  five  years  over  which  span  Lehigh 
enjoys  the  edge.  Syracuse,  the  infant  of 
the  E.  I.  W.  A.,  has  lost  all  three  times 
to  Lehigh,  and  M.  I.  T.  all  four  times. 
Lehigh  has  five  victories  to  one  for 
Springfield  and  two  to  one  for  Brown 
and  the  amateur  stars  of  the  Winged 
Foot  Club  of  New  York.  She  holds  two 
wins  over  both  Pitt  and  the  Allentown 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  singletons  over  Army, 
Dartmouth,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Sixteen  Lehigh  men  have  been 
crowned  eastern  intercollegiate  cham- 
pions. Three  of  these  reigned  two  sea- 
sons, and  one,  Jimmy  Reed,  fought  his 
way  to  national  recognition  as  a member 
of  the  Olympic  team.  There  hang  in  the 
Trophy  Room  full-sized  pictures  of  all 
but  the  first  two  champions  included  in 
the  following  list: — 

1913 — 115  lbs. — Richard  A.  Suppes,  ex-’16* 
175  lbs. — Robert  C.  Watson,  ’13 


1915 —  125  lbs. — Stanley  Martin,  ex-’16 
145  lbs. — Clifford  H.  Thomas,  T6* 

1916 —  135  lbs. — Capt.  Charles  A.  Hiss,  T7 

1918 —  125  lbs. — Capt.  Kenneth  M.  Bevier,  ’19 

1919 —  125  lbs. — Capt.  K.  M.  Bevier,  ’19* 

175  lbs. — Milton  A.  Manley,  T9 
Unlimited — Ex-Capt.  E.  Booth,  ’20* 

1920 —  175  lbs. — Robert  C.  Good,  ’21* 

1923 —  115  lbs. — Capt.  A.  C.  Schwarzbach, ’23 
158  lbs. — Ex-Capt.  E.  H.  Coxe,  Jr., ’23* 

1924 —  125  lbs. — Capt.  R.  D.  Warriner,  ’24 

1925—  125  lbs.— Capt.elect  R.  W.  Best,  ’26 

1926 —  115  lbs. — Capt-elect  James  J.  Reed, '27 
125  lbs. — Capt.  Ralph  W.  Best,  ’26 

1927 —  125  lbs. — Capt.  James  J.  Reed,  ’27 

1928 —  135  lbs. — Robert  B.  Lewis,  ’28* 

175  lbs. — Capt. -elect  Arthur  Lehr,  ’29 
♦Comprise  all-time,  all-star  Lehigh  team. 

Billy  Sheridan  has  produced  every  mat 
champion  Lehigh  ever  had,  and  the  gen- 
ial Scot  enjoys  nothing  better  than  to 
reminisce  on  his  boys.  The  writer  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  home  one 
blustery  winter  afternoon  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  he  too  became 
enthusiastic  and  felt  right  at  home  in  the 
frugal  parlor  as  Billy  warmed  up  to  this 
topic  and  recounted  exploits  of  Lehigh’s 
champions  and  other  mat  celebrities  who 
were  near-champions. 

Asked  to  select  an  all-time,  all-star, 
Lehigh  team,  Billy  hesitated,  reflected 
momentarily  and  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss and  draw  comparisons  between  the 
best  of  his  flock  of  understudies.  Though 
two  captains,  Reed  and  Schwarzbach, 
were  1 1 5-pound  champions,  neither  is 
Billy’s  first  choice  as  mythical  king  of  the 
bantams.  “Suppes,  Dick  Suppes,  a fresh- 
man and  a natural  wrestler,  was  easily  the 
greatest  115-pounder  we  ever  had;  he 
undoubtedly  belongs  on  an  all  - star 
team,”  said  Billy  with  finality.  “He  beat 
both  the  Navy  and  State  captains  in  less 
than  three  minutes  with  a bar  and  chan- 
cery back  in  1913.  Furthermore,  he  is 
the  only  freshman  who  ever  won  an  in- 


tercollegiate championship  in  any  col- 
lege. Suppes  won  all  his  bouts  but  the 
final  by  a fall.”  As  he  only  remained  on 
college  one  year,  a promising  career  was 
short-lived.  Schwarzbach  never  was  a 
great  wrestler  or  point-getter,  but  when 
he  was  a senior  and  captain  in  1923,  he 
fought  his  way  to  first  place.  Reed  made 
a great  record  as  a bantam  but  com- 
piled an  even  better  one  in  the  heavier 
class.  Billy  also  recalled  the  work  of 
Ellison  L.  Kirkhuff  ’ 1 6,  captain  in  1916 
and  varsity  man  three  seasons. 

It  took  Billy  some  deliberation  and  a 
review  of  statistics  before  he  would  name 
who  was  probably  Lehigh’s  greatest  125- 
pound  representative.  For  he  had  five 
champions  to  consider,  three  of  which 
twice  were  rated  above  their  contempor- 
aries. There  was  Dex  Warriner,  1924 
captain,  Arcadia  president,  head  cheer- 
leader and  a member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi. 
To  quote  Billy:  “Dex  was  a very  meth- 
odical, determined  boy.  It  didn’t  come 
so  easy  to  him.”  There  was  Stan  Mar- 
tin, a clever  man  with  only  two  fingers 
on  one  hand  who  lost  only  one  bout  in 
two  years.  There  were  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  assiduous  Reed,  the  lithe  Best 
and  the  tiger-like  Bevier.  “Best  was  a 
wonder  with  his  legs;  he  was  impetuous, 
a good  man  at  collecting  points  on  falls; 
and  he  was  either  fearless  or  didn’t  show 
it.”  He  met  defeat  but  once  in  two  com- 
plete seasons,  won  thirteen  straight  bouts 
and  nine  falls,  and  won  and  successfully 
defended  the  125-pound  title. 

At  the  mention  of  Reed,  Billy  became 
almost  prolific;  one  could  appreciate  how 
highly  coach  regards  protege.  “The  Reed 
of  today  is  the  cleverest  of  all  amateurs 
in  the  United  States,  and  I’ve  seen  them 
all.”  For  Sheridan  is  an  authority  whose 
opinion  is  significant,  because  he  refereed 
all  the  1928  national  collegiate  bouts 
and  was  present  at  the  Olympic  finals  at 
Grand  Rapids  this  summer.  “Only  a 
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bum  break  on  the  boat  kept  him  from 
wrestling  at  Amsterdam,’’  Billy  contin- 
ued with  a despondent  nod.  But  that 
Jimmy  is  a more  polished  workman  now 
than  he  was  two  years  ago  as  an  under- 
graduate and  that  as  a result  of  his  rich 
experience  he  is  not  quite  so  extremely 
conservative  is  Billy’s  contention.  So 
Sheridan  awards  the  palm  to  Ken  Bevier, 
the  tall,  angular  blond  with  the  Nordic 
taper.  Here  was  an  apathetic  athlete 
whose  self-confidence  could  not  be  shak- 
en by  a rival’s  reputation  and  who  main- 
tained even  a poker  face  and  nonchal- 
ant composure  in  losing  positions.  His 
record  is  almost  unparalled.  Bevier  was 
captain  in  his  junior  and  senior  years 
as  well  as  intercollegiate  champion  in 
both  1918  and  1919.  He  registered  nine 
falls  and  three  decisions  in  dual  meets 
and  lost  only  once  in  two  years.  Detar 
of  State  got  a referee’s  decision  against 
him  when  he  was  a junior,  but  this  was 
avenged  in  the  title  quest  that  year. 

Dick  Lewis  and  Charlie  Hiss  are  Le- 
high men  included  in  the  list  of  E.  I.  W. 
A.  1 35-pound  champions.  The  latter 
wrestled  only  one  year,  1916,  and  per- 
formed better  in  the  championship  than 
in  the  dual  meets.  Lewis,  one  of  last 
year’s  stars  and  an  elder  brother  of  A1 
Lewis,  a regular  on  this  year’s  team,  was 
a dependable  point-getter  for  three  sea- 
sons and  he  was  always  primed  for  the 
Intercollegiates  in  which  he  twice  lost  by 
a hair  and  in  which  he  was  a victor  in 
his  third  effort.  Dick  had  holds  galore 
at  his  command,  and  his  scientific  per- 
formances were  treats  to  those  with 
knowledge  of  wrestling  technique.  Billy 
gives  Dick  preference  over  Hiss  and  all 
others  on  his  all-star  team  with  the  re- 
mark that  “because  he  was  so  adept  at 
defending  his  legs,  Dick  was  never  taken 
to  the  mat  in  four  years,  even  though  his 
opposition  was  especially  keen.” 

Clif  Thomas  is  the  only  145-pound 
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champion  and  so  deserves  a place  on  the 
team.  He  performed  as  a lightweight  in 
1914  and  moved  up  to  the  welterweight 
division  in  his  senior  year.  Lee  Mart, 
one  of  the  injured  stars  of  the  1913  com- 
bination, would  Tiave  been  a champion, 
according  to  Billy,  and  certainly  deserves 
honorable  mention.  Two  captains.  Jack 
L.  Bertolet  ’21,  and  Billy  Heilman,  who 
was  a thriller  in  action,  and  anything  but 
conservative,  and  Freddy  Rogers  ’24,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  who  ever  went 
to  Lehigh,  were  all  consistent  winners  in 
dual  meets  but  could  not  do  much  bet- 
ter than  second  or  third  in  the  cham- 
pionships, and  so  hardly  can  be  named 
on  an  all-star  team. 

“If  Sawtelle  had  been  allowed  to 
wrestle  in  his  last  year,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  decide  between  him  and 
Eddie  Coxe,”  commented  the  coach  rel- 
ative to  the  158-pound  situation.  Both 
were  good  men,  captains  and  varsity  reg- 
ulars three  seasons.  But  George  Saw- 
telle, the  University’s  greatest  football 
end,  Heidelbergenis  of  Lehigh  athletes, 
and  husky  middleweight  of  the  pre-War 
years,  was  twice  prevented  from  com- 
peting in  the  Intercollegiates,  once  by  the 
Faculty  which  placed  him  on  probation 
upon  returning  to  college  a sergeant  after 
the  Mexican  Border  trouble  and  the  oth- 
er time  because  he  had  quinsy.  Towns- 
people have  memories  of  Herculean 
George  beating  his  own  1 75-pounders 
and  heavyweights  in  his  senior  year. 

Billy  said,  “Coxe,  our  1922  leader,  was 
a champion  once  and  should  have  been 
twice.’’  Johnson  of  Columbia  won  from 
him  in  the  final  when  the  annual  title 
meet  was  held  in  Bethlehem  the  last 
time,  1922.  Coxe  fractured  a bone  in 
his  foot,  pluckily  finished  the  bout,  but 
lost  on  a decision.  However,  he  took 
the  crown  from  his  erstwhile  conqueror 
as  a senior  and  so  deserves  a place  on 
the  all-star  team  in  Billy’s  estimation. 

Sparkling  light-heavyweights,  like  1 1 5 
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and  125  pounders,  have  always  been 
plentiful  at  Lehigh.  Four,  Bob  Good, 
“Bull”  Watson,  Milt  Manley  and  Andy 
Lehr,  have  won  championships,  and  the 
colorful  Good  was  Sheridan’s  nominee 
after  he  had  carefully  explained  that  he 
would  not  consider  undergraduates  inas- 
much as  their  work  in  their  senior  year 
has  yet  to  be  witnessed.  Good  weighed 
only  one  hundred  seventy  pounds  but 
often  met  heavyweights  as  well  as  175- 
pounders.  As  a soph  in  1 9 1 4 he  was 
runner-up  to  Mike  Dorizas,  Penn’s  pow- 
erful 240-pound  Greek.  Good  also  won 
letters  in  track  in  1914  and  1915  and  in 
football  in  1913,  1914  and  1916,  left 
college,  married,  returned  to  graduate 
with  the  class  of  1921  and  to  win  the 
championship,  to  play  varsity  tackle  and 
to  be  high-scorer  of  the  track  team. 
“Watson  was  a good  wrestler  but  did  not 
face  the  opposition  back  in  1913,  and 
Manley  also  was  clever,”  informed  Billy 
whose  memory  is  chock  full  of  “dope.” 
“The  latter  wrestled  with  Eddie  Booth 
each  week  to  see  which  would  get  the 
1 75-pound  assignment  for  the  coming 
meet,  and  he  alone  was  on  to  Eddie’s 
famous  winning  hold  which  Eddie  him- 
self almost  naively  explained  to  the  Penn 
State  coach  by  request;  he  would  have 
had  not  “Bosey”  and  I scented  why  he 
so  innocently  disappeared  into  the  Cen- 
ter County  boys’  dressing  room.”  In  his 
senior  year  Manley  scored  thirty-four 
points  as  a result  of  six  falls  in  six  meets 
besides  four  extra  points  in  winning  the 
title  in  those  days. 

“We  have  always  been  weakest  in  the 
heavyweight  class,”  advised  Billy  later 
that  December  afternoon.  “I’ve  even 
used  158-pounders  against  the  big  fel- 
lows. I can’t  ever  seem  to  get  good  big 
men  or  even  many  candidates.  The 
coaches  at  the  big  universities  are  much 
more  fortunate;  they  can  develop  the 
‘crew  discards,’  big  strapping  fellows, 
who  are  too  heavy  for  the  shells.  Booth 
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is  our  only  heavyweight  champion.” 

In  college  at  the  same  time  as  Bevier 
was  another  exception,  Eddie  Booth.  He 
was  not  a great  wrestler,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely proficient  in  the  use  of  a quick, 
effective  hold,  the  double  wrist  lock,  and 
his  successful  application  of  that  grip  in 
scoring  falls  was  responsible  for  its  be- 
ing dubbed  the  “Booth  Hold.”  Sheridan 
does  not  claim  for  his  protege  or  himself 
credit  for  discovering  it;  modestly  Billy 
asserted,  ‘‘It’s  as  old  as  Queen  Anne. 
Booth  represented  his  college  three  sea- 
sons in  both  the  1 7 5 -pound  and  unlim- 
ited classes  and  usually  either  won  or  lost 
on  a fall,  depending  on  his  success  with 
the  double  wristlock.  He  was  at  his 
best  in  his  junior  year  when  he  won  the 
heavyweight  laurels  by  pinning  a man 
much  larger  than  himself,  the  230-pound 
Black  of  Penn  State.  A questionable  de- 
cision probably  deprived  him  of  retaining 
his  title.  On  his  record  Boot  hwas  selected 
for  the  all-star  team.  Concluding  his 
reminiscences,  Sheridan  noted  that  R.  B. 
Dayton  ‘14,,  and  “Tubby”  Miller  ‘30, 
were  his  other  good  Zbyszkos,  the  for- 
mer losing  his  chance  to  establish  him- 
self among  Lehigh’s  greats  when  he  broke 
his  ribs.  Billy  added  as  a finale  an  ap- 
probative  word  about  the  present-day 
star,  the  football  captain-elect.  “Miller  is 
more  clever  than  either  Booth  or  Dayton 
and  might  be  rated  above  them  but  for 
the  fact  that  like  Lehr  he  has  another 
year  to  go  before  judgment  is  passed 
upon  him.” 


For  Limitation  of  Activities 
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for  doing  a bit  of  everything  and  a little 
more — and  who  has  figured  out  exactly 
the  way  to  make  an  “A”  grade! 

Now  if  your  man  has  no  bent  for  scho- 
lastic aims,  all  right.  This  indulgence 
may  give  him  what  he  wants  and  per- 
haps what  he  needs.  But  that  is  unfair. 
He  cannot  do  full  justice  to  every  inter- 
est on  his  string. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  activi- 
ties at  Lehigh.  And  the  sooner  Lehigh 
talent  is  concentrated,  not  spread  and  di- 
luted, the  sooner  will  new  life  bolster 
up  its  activities. 
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New  York  City,  The  Modern 
Babella 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

awaits  disaster.  For  there  are  those  who 
become  so  swollen  and  bloated  with  the 
food  for  which  they  suckle  so  avariciously 
that  they  are  in  turn  supplanted  by  the 
stronger.  Babella  can  teach  a moral  les- 
son. However,  she  is  eternal  woman, 
capable  of  cultivating  desire  of  the 
senses,  but  no  love.  Without  a soul,  she 
is  merely  physical.  She  exposes  her  dis- 
putable charms  beneath  a dress  that  is 
gaudy  and  easily  thrown  off,  the  gar- 
ment of  a prostitute. 

She  has  a mind  and  a temperament. 
Her  moods  carry  her  to  all  the  stages 
from  religious  fanaticism  to  drunken  riot. 
Creature  of  a thousand  personalities,  she 
typifies  each  at  the  same  time.  Here  a 
majestic  cathedral  filled  with  calm  and 
fervid  suppliants  to  their  Gods.  In  an 
isolated  spot,  these  worshippers  lose  their 
materialism  in  an  ecstasy  of  benevolent 
superstition.  Here  can  be  found  Bab- 
ella’s  nearest  approach  to  genuine  hap- 
piness. But  she  can  never  forget  her 
hunger  completely.  Hyprocisy  and  big- 
otry enter  through  sacred  portals  easily. 
Here  a shrieking  hall,  filled  with  madden- 
ing noise,  painted  women,  patent  leath- 
ered men,  drunk  with  jazz,  dancing  on 
the  precipice  below  which  are  depths 
from  which  they  can  never  again  reach 
the  founts  of  nourishment.  Babella  taunts 
and  her  babes  crawl  into  drunken  respite. 
Here  is  a woman  of  the  streets  bargain- 
ing with  her  body,  and  here  is  a minister 
giving  aid  to  the  famished.  Here  some 
pretty  moths  flutter  around  the  social 
candle  and  here  a genius  dies  in  its 
flames.  Babella  has  a heart.  But  it  beats 
an  empty  tom-tom  unaccompanied  by 
music  from  the  soul. 
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(Contiued  from  Page  40) 

straints.  The  chemist  with  his  innova- 
tions has  shifted  the  real  burden  of  pre- 
paredness from  the  military  department 
to  industry.  There  it  will  be  least  op- 
pressive, will  be  borne  with  most  alert- 
ness, and,  through  a salutary  stimulating 
effect,  will  be  actually  beneficial. 

It  is  evident  that  in  transferring  the 
basis  of  preparedness  to  the  shoulders  of 
modern  industry,  we  are  placing  upon 
the  chemist,  his  fellow  scientists,  and  in- 
dustrial operators  a tremendous  respon- 
sibility. We  are  virtually  giving  them  the 
power  of  declaring  war.  And  yet  there 
is  hardly  another  group  to  which  we 
might  with  equal  confidence  relinquish 
this  power.  These  men  are  not  inter- 
ested in  brewing  war.  It  interrupts  their 
far  more  fascinating  research.  It  loses 
valuable  time  for  them  and  money  for 
their  concerns.  Besides,  they  know  about 
war.  No  one  realizes  better  than  the 
chemist  the  horror  of  a death  struggle  be- 
tween nations.  Necessity  compels  him  to 
supply  the  weapons,  but  he  is  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  suffering  caused  by  even 
the  most  “humane.’’  Nor,  he  will  tell 
you,  would  he  have  matters  otherwise; 
for  the  most  effective  cure  for  war  is 
war  with  a vengeance.  The  essential 
frightfulness  of  the  institution  cannot  be 
more  strongly  impressed  than  by  the  in- 
humanity of  all  its  practices,  abandoned 
to  their  worst.  We  may  be  sure  that 
under  his  guidance  the  next  war  will 
come  only  as  a last  resort;  but  if  it  does 
come,  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  a 
promptness  and  a fury  into  which  will  be 
thrown  all  the  strength  of  a nation  fully 
prepared.  If  the  chemist  makes  our 
wars  fewer,  he  will  also  exert  that  pow- 
er shared  by  all  science  of  bringing  them 
quickly  to  an  end.  And,  above  all,  the 


intelligent  domination  of  the  war  re- 
sources of  the  world  by  groups  of  earn- 
est men,  bound  together  by  the  interna- 
tional interests  of  science,  will  be  the 
best  possible  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
outlawry  of  war.  It  is  our  one  depen- 
dable chance. 
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